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Present circumstances have ushered into 
period sociological expansion previously 
unknown. nation have pledged our- 
selves the highest types brotherhood 
and good fellowship toward all peoples. Are 
these only words, are willing seek 
out every avenue and make this pledge 
The concept global community 
has united people all lands that today’s 
children must soon assume grave responsibili- 
ties for thinking and planning with people 
all nations. Only through building the 
ideals tolerance during the formative years 
can these future citizens ready for this 
task. 


This the crucial time. Five, ten, twenty 
years from now much too late begin. 
International friendship among children 
one big factor world peace. 
Unfortunately prejudice forms portion 
the social background which must give birth 
this ideal brotherhood and equality. 
One may easily find intolerance among peo- 
ple all nations, races, differing races within 
communities, and among individuals. The 


task becomes enormous since prejudices, once 
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formed any personality, continue exist 
and influence others over long periods 
time, 

The ideals tolerance toward all peoples 
the earth cannot taught easily are 
facts any area learning. They can only 
come about through emotional growth, un- 
derstanding, and environmental 
which foster sympathetic attitudes. Growth 
brotherhood toward minority groups 
slow process unless the entire community 
awakened the seriousness the problem. 
The various organizations every commun- 
ity have part. The greatest responsibility 
rests upon the homes, the schools, the 
churches, and the libraries since these are the 
most influential groupings the experiences 
children. The schools, closely connected 
with the continued growth periods the 
child, hold strategic place furthering the 
spirit tolerance young people. 


Schools our nation are becoming 
awakened the challenge teaching racial 


1Colorado State College Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Associate Professor Elementary Education. 
Written for the Committee Standards for Books 
about Children Other Lands the National Coun- 
cil Teachers English. 


equality foundational attitude citizen- 
ship. Efforts are being made through experi- 
mental work under conditions where race 
differences exist; through careful selection 
and use books, films, radio programs; and 
through influencing community attitudes. 
Recent point the way greater 
racial understandings. variety experi- 
ences are emphasized having direct influ- 
ence reaching the goal. The following 
brief summary attempts remind 
these factors. 


Responsibility the Schools 

The schools our nation are not all fully 
geared and equipped meet the task 
directing youth toward gaining attitudes 
racial equality. Both actual and vicarious ex- 
periences are needed. The influence the 
schools must begin early and reach down 
the very roots intolerance children are 
achieve genuine appreciation different 
races, their customs, culture, and viewpoints. 


Leaders vision are pushing forward 
secure this aim. The Springfield, Massachu- 
setts High School organized promote 
democratic citizenship throughout the school. 
attempts complete integration the 
school curriculum and the life the stu- 
dents. Race equality all activities the 
cornerstone which this experimental work 
based. Less extensive projects are noted 
other localities where racial prejudices 
long standing are acute. 


Vicarious experiences, both factual ma- 
terial and literature, have power shaping 
thought toward the goal. Each strengthens 
need, “Perhaps our greatest strength lies with 
background material, shaping attitudes, 

*Published articles with authors are listed below. 


Helen. Books for Democratic 
Survival”, Elementary English Review, March 1945. 
Vol. XXII, No. pp. 77-80. 
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creating understandings, leading the child 
successfully from his own world that 


larger one which will live when 
grows up.” 


Importance Selecting Materials 

During the war period human interests 
other countries gave children new inter- 
est globes they traced travel routes from 
their homes foreign countries and vari- 
ous sea bases. They wanted know the 
intimate life people where father, brother, 
uncle, friends, cousin were From 
the globe map the child turned books 
for more specific help. Unfortunately not 
all the factual material gave accurate, basic 
information. Too often truth are 
the old folk tales, obsolete customs, and one 
time tourist experiences. These are found 
mixed with the facts which are the key 
human understandings. 


The need for careful evaluation im- 
plied truths all material 
Authors, teachers, librarians, 
may well turn strong searchlight upon the 
factual materials placed before children. 
Harmful effects faulty materials are far 
reaching. Only the most accurate materials 
can foster understandings which are the basis 
tolerance. 


The careful selection literature 
equally important since attitudes and emotions 


directly affect prejudces tolerance during 
the formative years. 


Children’s books have passed through 
cycles change. Just now the pendulum 
swinging toward carefully written books 
factual materials, history, and biography 
which give better understandings various 
peoples which represent the world commun- 
ity. Only books quality can considered 
—those that are well written, and are fearless 
showing the truth the struggle 


minority groups through characters that are 
human. Such books will live and serve well 
the purpose for which they were created. 
Only few authors have been able handle 
the material adequately and with artistic 
quality. Among the outstanding and fre- 
quently mentioned books are those John 
Tunis, All-American; 
Means, The Moved Outers, Shuttered Win- 
dows; Doris Gates, Blue Willow; Eleanor 
Estes, The Hundred Dresses; Alice Dalgliesh, 
Silver Pencil; Kate Seredy, Singing Tree; 
Florence Mary Fitch, One God and the Ways 
Worship Him. 


Unfortunately our library shelves contain 
less desirable books for all ages children. 
Some may too mediocre literary value 
carry the theme social understanding, 
some are poorly illustrated, and others follow 
long used pattern situations. For generations 
Negro stories have implanted 
through Negro comics, overdrawn presenta- 
tions plantation life, and mutilated English 
called Negro dialect. When children find these 
ideas expressed poems, stories, and plays 
tends crystallize such into truth for them. 
Until remove this stumbling block chil- 
dren today are inoculated with resentment 
and prejudice before they begin understand 
people about them. 


Negro stories are showing change are 
the Indian stories. Our most valuable Indian 
books depict the community life the Indian, 
his play and feasting, his stories 
dreams. These books are replacing the blood 
and war cry type previous years. Knowing 
the power books have shaping true type 
racial tolerance the need for critical selec- 
tion and use good books urgent. 


Our responsibility becomes even greater 
when consider the reading situation re- 
versed—when children other lands are 


expected gain true concepts our way 
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life through the books they read. Miss 
Dalgliesh* offers gripping challenge the 
choice books for children the liberated 


countries. 


“The understanding and human approach 
the negative situation applies especially 
the re-education the children Germany 

Before very long are sure asked 
choose books for the children Bavaria, 
most important book list shall ever 
called upon make. These children will 
need facts and beauty, and clear pictures 
how people can live you could 
choose twenty-five children’s books 
translated into German, what would you 
choose?” 


Book Week Other Countries 

greater understanding children 
other countries may obtained through 
special attention given the observance 
the National Book Week different coun- 
tries. These occur different dates during 
the year. Although the library shelves may 
seem empty there are many other sources 
through which materials may 
(Mimeographed articles individual coun- 
tries sent free upon request from Office 
special numbers films de- 
signed for classroom use.) 


Reading Interests the Foreign Born 

One child foreign born parents, pos- 
sessing different cultural heritage, far 
greater challenge the librarian than twenty 
children who have been nurtured the tradi- 
tional English folklore. meager English 
vocabulary frequently blocks progress 
these children gaining sufficient literary 


*Dalgliesh, Alice. Light Candle”, Publishers 
Weekly, April 28, 1945, Vol. 147, No. 17. 

list suggstions and helps see, Sattley, 
Helen, United Nations Display,” Elementary 
English Review, May 1944, Vol 21, No. 175-178. 
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background enjoy the books placed before 
them. Pictures, puppets, and the old folk 


tales that speak universal language help 


most transferring reading interests for the 


child who strange environment. 


Annotated Book Lists 


Well selected book lists give choice for 


age-grade placement together with sufficient 
description the book anticipate its value. 
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Teaching Grammar and Usage 
Relation Speech and 
Writing 


LUELLA 


going develop the topic assigned 
almost entirely the concrete, with 
illustrations put before you that you may 
see what talking about. But, first, the 
method shall discuss based these five 


beliefs: 


That the “place long 
moot question—is largely inside the teach- 
er’s head, drawn out and used 
need rather than taught stu- 
dents any grade level this side col- 
lege (or possibly Grade XII, elec- 
tive) 


phrase NOT synonymous with “gram- 


concepts 


mar”) should introduced inductively, 
not deductively; that rules, other 
words, should follow not precede, the ex- 


perience which they apply; 


That these concepts must taught con- 
tinuously but different ways all 
levels—that they cannot, other words, 
added and counted and then dis- 
tributed something finished any 
particular grade level; 


That the methods used teach language 
improvement should positive their 
not negative—based, that is, not 
the detection and correction errors but 
study the resources language; 


That the problem good workmanship 
within the field what pupil already 
knows but fails apply calls for tech- 


niques quite different kind from those 
useful teaching language concepts, and 
that concern for the one must not al- 
lowed interfere with the other. 


The advantages which see this ap- 
proach are follows: 

releases the time given over the 
study formal grammar Grades VII, 
and for the much needed 
practice writing and speaking which 
teachers complain that they never have 
time for. 

releases much the time now given 

the fruitless 

“themes” for more gainful study 

collectively 

sidered, mean: What need for instruction 


correction 


what pupils’ errors, 


they point out? 

will save time and effort for both 
pupil and teacher, first, through better 
focus and better organization time and 
within the class hour and, second, 
substituting cooperative, oral learning 
for laborious, individual plodding. 


The illustrations which shall present are 
drawn from Grades VI, and XII. Behind 
each set illustrations lies language situa- 
tion which discuss only very briefly. 
would mistake assume that the tech- 
niques shall discuss either begin end 
with these illustrations. 


sixth-grade class which visited, the 


Public Schools. 


| 
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children were getting ready for Hallowe’en 
party; and spent conversational half-hour 
with them, which talked about the 
quaint customs and the odd beliefs associated 
with the day. After exchanging bits Hal- 
lowe’en lore, asked the class whether anyone 
knew word which would cover all these 
strange beliefs and was pleased that someone 
knew the word even 
spell for correctly the blackboard. 
And when, later on, asked for some word 
that would identify another kind belief 
opposed superstition, did not take many 
hints from for them find the word 
“science.” concluded our afternoon’s 
language lesson with some homemade defini- 
tions superstition. 


was this point was reminded 
error sentence structure about which 
worry great deal the twelfth-grade 
level: Superstition where Superstition 
when, Why not the error, 
can, the sixth-grade level positive 
approach? Before asked the students 
define the word, therefore, summary 
our afternoon’s discussion, searched for 
words that could used place 
stitions.” beliefs” was the phrase 
finally hit upon. 


few days later, for purposes this dis- 
cussion, asked have the class complete 
writing these two sentence patterns: 


superstitious person one 


recall correctly there was not where 
when among the sentences sent 
me. For purposes discussion have ar- 
ranged the sentences which the pupils wrote 
three groups: each group showing differ- 
ent kind need which, were continue 
with the class, should meet with some such 
exercises you will find illustrated page 
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195. But before turn the exercise, let 
look the sentences themselves. 


GROUP 

Sentences which reveal the need for con- 
structive help forming sentence patterns, 
arranged show over 
thought: 

Superstitions are things like some peo- 
ple think that will bad luck they 
break mirror they under ladder 
will bad luck they pass black 


cat will bring bad luck these are supersti- 
tions. 


Superstitions are like tricks jokes 
that are played party, like they say 
you twist stem off from apple and say 
the abc’s till the stem comes off. 


superstitious person one who be- 
lieves things like eating apple midnight, 
the mirror you will see your future hus- 


band. 


superstitious person one who be- 
lieves miracles like when someone breaks 
mirror when black cat crosses your path. 


superstitious person one who thinks 
that black cat crosses his path would 
bad luck, find four-leaf clover 
would good luck. 


GROUP 
Superstitions are black cats run 
front people going under ladder 
somebody’s ears ring and many other. 
superstitutious person one who 
false and believes something that not 
true. 


Superstitions are people who believe 
things that are not true like you walk 
underneath ladder. 


Superstitions are break mirror bad luck 


find pin let lay have bad luck all the day. 


Superstitions are things that are not 
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GROUP 

Superstitions are things that aren’t true. 

Superstitions are unbelievable 

Superstitions are ¢hings which people 
think true but isn’t. 

Superstitions are false beliefs. 

superstitious person one who be- 
lieves and fears false belief that has come 
down through the ages. 

concern with these sentences was not 
mark the pupils their achievement but 
analyze their difficulties. found three 
difficulties which thought could some- 
thing about. 


you will look the first group 
sentences, you will find that pupils wanted 
explain illustration but could not manage 
the word “like.” the second group 
sentences their logic broke down, and the 
third group was question vocabulary. 
was the best word they could think 
of. Somewhere his American English 
ment the chief characteristic that level 
usage which are wont call vulgar.” 


any further the sixth-grade level than 
the point reached when suggested that 
round out the discussion Hallowe’en super- 
stitions with oral definition what 
superstition is. But should keep mind 
what myself had learned from sentences like 
those recorded for you, against another time 
when definitions were order, and would 
offer the kind help illustrated below. 
might use these three sets sentences 
much higher level illustrate the fact that 
good sentence structure the result in- 
creased control over thought. 


SENTENCE PATTERNS 
Group I—designed help pupils explain 


illustration: 


Superstitions, like the fear walking 
under ladder breaking mirror, 
are 


superstitious person one who be- 
lieves that 


Group help pupils complete 
their sentences logically: 

(Choose the best word from the following 
list: things, jokes, tricks, people, beliefs, black 
cats, Which ones would not all?) 


Superstitions 


Hallowe’en make believe that 


the ninth-grade level where borrowed 
class, the students had already written set 
compositions which was permitted 
read. Again chief object reading these 
papers was find out what could teach 
the pupils. For the purposes this discussion 
chose two items usage and each case 
introduced each topic asking pupils 
“observe” the sentences reproduced for you 
which culled from their papers. Our dis- 
cussion these sentences followed this out- 
line: 
Observations and generalizations made 
concerning: 


The general purpose capitalization 

Effect overcapitalization 

The difference between common nouns 

and proper names. 

pound proper name. 

After our discussion, students were asked 
generalize into homemade rules whatever 
they had learned about capitalization. 

Sentences which reveal honest confusion 


the minds students about the use 
capital letters: 


That’s where you live, log cabin 
surrounded glistening Birch and towering 
Pine. you aren’t rowing fan, you can 
stand the dock and catch Sunfish, Bass, 
and sometimes the lake you 
can occasionally see Duck fly the 
Loons splashing and diving. 


this spring morning the air full 
Morning Doves calling their mates. The 
cows are contently grazing the shadows 
the oak trees and the new calves are trying 
out their legs. 


It’s lots fun watch the farmers 
standing Main talking over the 
events the day. interesting watch 
whether the corn knee-high the fourth 
July. course all know the 
artist none other than Mother Nature. 

Neilson’s Place very beautiful 
The ground covered with Ground Hem- 
lock. 

One the places liked best 
Duluth Park Point. large Amusement 
Park. 


went the way the Indian 
Reservation which Mille Lacs 
drove few miles when saw sign 
“Jentz’s Point” was excellent. 
Our catch consisted Great Northerns and 
Walleyed Pike. 

hike around the lake, which takes 
about half day, will take you over the 
Canadian Border This the ideal place 


for your postwar trip. 

The second item usage which chose for 
observation and discussion was confusion over 
there and there are. This discussed with- 
out specific reference grammatical agree- 
knowledge the idea when came 


ment, but most the students 
the exercise and summarize the point 
learned. The use capital letters their 


worksheets, which had used call at- 
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tention their errors, was not lost upon 
them, and the exercise which devised, 
changing the order their sentences 
focus attention subject-verb relationship, 
was hardly needed. The frequency this 
error, they told me, was just pure careless- 
ness. Perhaps the device would serve its 
purpose lower level. 


Sentences which reveal confusion about 
the use THERE and THERE ARE: 

There many places for amusement 
like shows, and zoos. 

There two wonderful lake down 
there, Robert’s Lake and Union lake. 

There schools for deaf, blind and un- 
balanced people. 

There chapel there for services, 
you wish. 

There isn’t too many cabins; there not 
close together, it’s quite there. 


Observation made: 


THERE does not determine the form 
the verb. 


exercise sentence construction de- 
signed fit the foregoing need: 


SENTENCE PATTERNS 

and enough additional words make good 
sense, 

Many places for amusement, like shows, 
parks, and zoos 

Two wonderful lakes down there, Rob- 
ert’s Lake and Union 

Schools for deaf, bind, and unbalanced 
people 


the camp I’m thinking of, too many 
cabins, too close together, 
It’s quiet there. 


The same method observation used 
for capital letters the ninth grade used 
for quotation marks the twelfth, where 
again borrowed class and read set 


you wish, chapel for 
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papers find out what the needs for instruc- 
tion were. found seniors honestly confused 
about number usages, and found one 
paper which used the words “Quote” and 
“Unquote” along with the marks themselves. 
Gathering number representative 
and setting them down before stu- 
dents mimeographed sheets for observation 
and discussion lent kind importance and 
dignity the topic which the memorization 
rules seems lack. But more particularly, 
the need “talk out” their own particular 
applying the rules, think, 
justified the approach. save space have 
not reproduced the lesson sheets used and shall 
move two other difficulties with which 
tried cope. 


The next set sentences below showed 
the class how vague references what words 
stand for, either within without sentence, 
kill interest. For quick detection under- 
lined words that did not tell anything that 
confused the reader. These words appear 
italics below. our discussion dealt with 
both the semantic term “referents” and the 
grammatical term “references.” 


Sentences which reveal the need for construc- 
tive help with clear references and referents: 


wish attend college for many rea- 
sons. Somewhere mind have great 
desire master some kind work thing. 
would really like make something out 
myself rather than sit back and ordi- 
nary labor. This has much with why 
want college because can accom- 
plish something great, means for better 
life ahead me. will mean good paying 
job, good character, cultured, and for more 
concrete home afterwards, 


Another reason for the sake showing 
first two years North, didn’t give ut- 
most work. 


waited for the other club members, were 
going wiener roast. While were wait- 
ing, well announced auto, should say 
remains one, squeaked and stopped the 
fire hydrant. One our quick witted fel- 
lows with exceedingly high forehead tried 
drive it. was mess begin with, but 
one should have seen 


After that experiment was over, piled 
the wood and matches and potato chips 
our “whiz.” The other refreshments were 
loaded other car. Some mere human 
beings claimed they had aches and pains, but 
really suffered from driving. This car was 
modern needed two drivers. One was 
used steer and feed gas while the other 
driver shifted. After roller coasting and 
down few hills and turning corners two 
wheels, mysteriously made 


There are other things that may hap- 
pen you that you may see football. 
Upon approaching the stands you will always 
see some person trying keep someone else 
out some special section saying that the 
seats are saved. The saving seats 
avail, however, one who saves them 
lucky have one left for himself when 
the crowd starts move the 
game gets underway, you will see and prob- 
ably feel uncomfortable slap the back 
when something exciting happens. 


The following sentences, called for way 
summary the end the discussion, 
show students discussing element sen- 
tence structure intelligibly own 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENTS FOL- 
LOWING DISCUSSION 
Good writing doesn’t leave the reader 


trying guess what the writer meant 
what referring to. 
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more definite writing. Don’t use 
words like thing something they can 
avoided. 

should never use words like 
this unless give them clear relationship 
some object the sentence. 


learned that you must specific 
when writing themes. Don’t put vague 
generalities into themes. exact and direct. 

Indefinite nouns such it, thing, some- 
thing, ought not used unless they are 
explained. 

The last illustration offered you 
whole composition which served point 
discussion time relations they are 
expressed language. Needless say, not 
only the grammatical concept tense 
sequence difficult understand; difficult 
talk about. Knowing how conjugate 
verb identify tenses does not help 
straighten out the tangle tenses illustrated 
this composition before you. have indi- 
cated the course our discussion com- 
ments italicized and bracketed below the 
paragraphs. 

composition which shows faulty sense 
time relationship: 


SEE THE LEAVES 
America not land superstition. 
school learn the absurdities irrational 
reasoning. Most people have their fortunes 
told for their amusement. 


[The general 


One day, four girls went tea 
shop which supplied meals and mystics. The 
shop was decorated resemble cave and 
was poorly illuminated. 


[Placing the main incident 


After finished eating and drinking our 
tea, sat expectation good time. 
Soon garishly dressed woman approached 
and informed that she would tell our 
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fortune. Her costume was outlandish. 
add the oddity the costume, she wore 


ragged feather her hair. 


The woman passed her hand over teacup 
and murmured several strange words. After 
shaking the cup, she peered into it. 


Alvina wanted East study drama. 
Her ambitions eliminated marriage. The for- 
tune-teller told her that she would marry and 
have three lovely children, Strangely enough, 
Alvina California today studying radio 


acting. The remainder the prophecy un- 
fulfilled, yet. 


[Confused time Part diffi- 
culty lies arrangement 

Rosella quiet girl, having ambi- 
tions, except happily married few 
years. She has water the knee, fact 
which has caused her inactive many 
sports. The fortune-teller prophesied that she 
would become celebrated ballroom dancer. 


Joyce beautiful girl who, with her 
looks, should far. She wants only 
normal life. She takes domestic courses and 
has started her hope chest. Her fortune was 
that she would settle down with wonderful 
man. The prediction was her satisfaction. 


[Italicized sentences should have come 
first and established base time sequence.] 

Thus far, nothing too spectacular occurred. 
When the woman came cup, she really 
outdid herself. always wanted career 
marry twice. will have two adorable chil- 
dren. She said that would beautiful 


woman about sixty years. 


shall never forget that day. should 
remain lesson mind. Facts arising 
from superstition should never taken seri- 
ously. 


[Confused time 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Anima!s Here and 

Pelagie Doane. Garden City, $.50. 

extremely satisfactory, inexpensive 
picture book. shows animals the city, 
the farm, the brook, the meadow, 
and the woods. Little children will get 
much pleasure well information from 
this book, The animals are well drawn, the 
colors attractive, and the text simple. 


The Baker’s Dozen. Old Story Retold 
Rosa Van Rosen. Pictures Barbara 
Latham. Appleton-Century, $1.50. 
Excellent retelling the old story how 

came the count for baker’s dozen. 

every page, black and pink, 

interpret the humor and vigor the text. 


Bible Picture Book, Florian. 

Garden City, $.50. 

Eight the Old Testament stories told 
verses from the King James Version and 
profusely illustrated color and black and 
white make pleasing introduction the 


Bible. 


Chicken Little Margaret 
Friskey. Pictures Katherine 
Children’s Press, $1.00. 

delightful story picture book about 
chicken’s adventures when set forth see 
the world. Little children learning count 
will enjoy the one cow, two elephants, three 
camels, and other groups, ending with ten 
foxes who scare Chicken Little home. 


Evans. 


Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and Little Dog. 
Maj. Lindman. Whitman, $1.00. 
Another addition the series brightly 

colored picture books about three little Swed- 

ish One rainy day Flicka, Ricka and 

Dicka find little white dog with one brown 


ear and one white ear sitting their door- 
step. They hope keep him but the next 
morning are disappointed learn that be- 
longs Mr. Applegate, owner big or- 
chard west town. The dog, whose name 
Mike, returned Mr. Applegate only 
found below the little girls’ window 
the next morning, joyfully wagging his tail. 

Will enjoyed much the other Flicka, 

Ricka, Dicka books. 

Keep Singing, Keep Humming. collection 
Play and Story Songs. Margaret 
Bradford. Accompaniments Barbara 
Woodruff. Illustrated Lucienne Bloch. 
William Scott, $2.00. 

Songs the first section are compiled 
from original material supplied children. 
Second section composed well known 
songs suited primary age group. Children 
will enjoy using the book, embellished 
with lively illustrations. The mother 
teacher will find suggestive further 
activities along the same line. 


Let’s Find Out, Picture Science Book. 
Nina and Herman Schneider. Pictures 
Jeanne Bendick. William Scott, $1.25. 
this fascinating first book experi- 

ments science children discover, among 

other things, why sections railroad track 
are laid with open spaces between them, 
where heat goes when something cools off, 
what makes the water dry out the puddles, 
what fog is, whether air can poured like 
lemonade, and what makes airplanes stay up. 

The experiments are carried out with such 

simple equipment milk bottle, picture 

wire, ice cubes, and pan water. Step 
step illustrations make the text very easy 
follow. 


the Thomas Hughes Room Staff the 
Chicago Public Library. 
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Little Lost Lamb. Golden MacDonald. 

With illustrations Leonard Weisgard. 

Doubleday, $2.00. 

Lovely, distinguished picture book with 
spiritual value. Concerns little shepherd 
who, after taking his sheep the lower pas- 
tures for the night, returns the high valley 
search little black lamb. Beautiful 
pictures reflect the color and freshness the 
mountain pastures, the approaching dusk, and 
the somberness the night. 


The Littlest Reindeer. Johanna Witt. 
Pictures Phoebe Erickson. Children’s 
Press, $1.00. 

Colored pictures reindeer, polar bears 
and other animals the Northland enliven 
this story the impatient little reindeer 
who could not wait for his antlers grow. 


Michael Finnegan. Irene Little. Pictures 
Carol Yeakey. Grosset, $.50. 
Adventures little cat who did not 

want basement cat but wanted see 

the world. Large print and gay pictures will 
attract the younger ones. 


Robbie the Brave Little Collie. Written 
Dorothy L’Hommedieu. 
Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott, $2.00. 
Robbie was little Collie pup who lived 

with his mother out West big ranch. 

How Robbie proved that had the making 

good sheep dog will interest third and 

fourth grade readers. Lovely pictures dogs 
and sheep color and black and white add 
the attraction. 


Spring Comes Meadow Brook Farm. 

Katherine Keeler. Nelson, $1.50. 

The activities farm the spring are 
related charming prose this story 
Farmer Allen and the school children who 
came visit him one day. The pictures 
soft tan and green are lovely themselves 
and help interpret the text. 
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Tortilla Girl. Story May McElravy. 
Pictures Laura Bannon. Whitman, 
$1.25. 

How little village girl New Mexico 
realized her wish have dog her own, 
one who would win the prize for the 
haired dog the Parade.” Bold, striking 
drawings, rich color, are important 
the text characterizing this Mexican family. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 
Bhimsa the Dancing Christine 

Weston. Pictures Roger Duvoisin. 

Scribner, $2.00. 

childhood spent India enables the 
author portray authentic background 
India this imaginative tale the adven- 
tures two boys and their dancing bear. 
The illustrations add just the right note 
fantasy and realism combined. 


the Curve. Mary Lamers. 
Sketches the author. Bruce, $1.75. 
Pleasant, wholesome story the experi- 

ences large family during summer 

vacation spent their cottage Wiscon- 
sin lake. pet monkey adds the fun. 


Daniel Boone. Written Esther Averill. 
Illustrations Feodor Rojankovsky. Har- 
per, $1.50. 

biography Daniel Boone which 
brief, vivid, and direct. This book has un- 
usual and artistic format because the 
white cover and brilliantly colored, decora- 
tive illustrations almost every page. 
enlarged edition book first published 
1931. 


Jungle Animals. Frank Buck. Written 
with Ferrin Fraser. Illustrated Roger 
Vernam. Random House, $1.50. 
Striking colored and black and white pic- 

tures these magnificent creatures their 

native habitat engage the attention once. 

The gives information about the animals 
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and some Mr. Buck’s experiences cap- 
turing them. 


The Kitten Story Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Pictures Keeler. 
Grosset, $.50. 

order save her kittens from being 
drowned Kate operates roadside stand where 
the kittens are sold passers by. The busi- 
ness grows, and cats and kittens from far and 
wide find new homes through Kate’s media- 
tion. Slight, humorous story with attractive 
pictures for the fourth grader, 


The Mullingar Heifer. Mary Walsh. Illus- 
trated Henry Pitz. Knopf, $1.50. 
“There was boy, once, walking the roads 

Ireland. And his name was Kevin. 

had one care for him all, the poor 
lad.” charming story, told the Irish 
about 
worldy happenings which follow the fulfill- 
ment Kevin’s wish find grandmother. 
Will welcomed story-tellers and those 


tradition, the singular and other 


seeking religious feeling children’s books. 
Beautifully illustrated black and white. 


Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. 
Walker McSpadden. Illustrated Louis 
Slobodkin. With introduction written 
May Lamberton Becker. World Pub. 
Co., $1.00. 

Spirited retelling that gives feeling 
the times without the use too much archaic 
language. There certain appealing humor 
new series children’s books which includes 
many the best loved stories. 


Search Through Pirate’s Alley. Mildred 
Houghton Comfort, Illustrations Anne 
Fleur. Morrow, $2.00. 

The search two Creole children for 
the lost will Grandpére D’Orsay, pirate 
with Lafitte, makes mystery story which 
entertaining and full local color. The plot 
rather trite but the book has value because 


the New Orleans setting and democratic 
attitudes the main characters. 


Sinbad the Coast Guard. George 
Foley, Jr. Illustrated George Gray. 
Dodd, $2.50. 

Sinbad real dog and these are his 
actual experiences mascot abroad the Coast 
Guard Cutter, The friendliness, 
pluck and gaiety the chunky black and 
white dog endear him the men and con- 
tribute greatly the ship’s morale. His 
defiant spirit one winter night during bat- 
tle with U-boat wolf pack bring him almost 
more publicity than welcomes. The pic- 
tures drawn the Coast Guard artist suc- 
cessfully interpret the spirit the game little 
mascot. 


Towelina. Story Penina Kishore. Draw- 
ings Roberta Paflin. Greenberg, $1.25. 
For little girls who love dolls and especial- 

for those little girls who like make 

things, this will prove most appealing. Story 
little girl who had make her own doll 
order have-one enter doll show. 

Simple directions and diagrams enable the 

reader follow Trudy’s example and make 

rag doll. 


FOR THE UPPER GRADES 
minster Press, $2.00. 

Julie Ferguson, freshman high school, 
feels that she not being included the 
plans her more popular schoolmates. She 
feels inferior and bungling, and has moments 
agonizing shyness. Julie looks upon her 
farm home and the companionship her be- 
loved dogs refuge, and becomes increas- 
ingly detached and moody. When one the 
collie pups dies, and Mr. Ferguson remarks, 
“Only the strong can Julie fiercely 
resents that law, feeling that functions 
school well the farm. not until 
Julie drawn into the activities the school 
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and becomes busy with new responsibilities 
that she achieves “warm, comfortable, 
wanted feeling”. She longer has desire 
mimic the other girls—she recognizes her 
own personality and feels 
Excellent reading for the adolescent 
who struggling with her own adjustment 
problem. 


High Take Low Tide. Grace Rob- 
bins. Rinehart, $2.00. 

group young people spend busy 
and somewhat exciting summer gathering sea 
moss along the Massachusetts coast. Lloyd 
Hill, young medical student who forced 
eye trouble give his studies for 
time, determines make the valuable but 
unexploited sea moss growing near his home 
eventually induce his father, whose busi- 


yield him source income. 


ness decreasing, carry the moss in- 
dustry side line. His sister his staunch 
ally and many the young people the 
neighborhood are pressed into service. 
spite many mishaps the project success, 
and the young people have been drawn into 
closer, friendlier, circle. Interesting story 
based unusual background. Good char- 
acterization. 


Miss Jean Gould. Illustrated 
Ursula Koering. Houghton, $2.50. 
Fictionized account the life Emily 

Dickinson that makes delightful reading for 

the older girl, especially one who has read her 

poetry. Her childhood days the quaint 
college town, life student Mt. Holyoke, 

the gay times young lady, are told 

lively fashion that makes vivid the time and 

place. Very attractive appearance, with 
good type and interesting black and white 
illustrations and chapter headings. 


Scotty Allan, King the Dog-team 
Shannon Garst. Illustrated Dan 
Sweeney. Messner, $2.50. 
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Older boys will thrill this 
the life Allan Alexander Allan, better 
known “Scotty Allan, best dog musher 
the North”. Even lad seven, tending 
his sheep Scottish farm, loved dogs 
and knew how control them. probably 
never occurred him then that one day 
would driving dog sledges the frozen 
North training dogs for the Alpine Chas- 
seurs World War. Book swift moving 
and alive, leaving the reader impressed not 
only with the adventures, but with the ster- 
ling character the 


South American Zoo. Victor Von 
Hagen. Illustrated Francis Lee Jaques. 
Messner, $2.50. 

Fascinating descriptions the strange 
animals and birds South America. There 
are four distinct groups: those the high 
Andes, the jungle, the Pampas, and the islands. 
Book well written and full interesting 
material for general reading. index makes 
easy use for reference. Profusely illus- 
trated with striking black and white draw- 
ings. 


American Aviation. Jim Ray. 
Illustrated the author. Winston, $2.50. 
“The thrilling story how the airplane 

grew and the part has played the war 

and peace-time history the United States 
America.” book whose 
numerous illustrations and diagrams interpret 
the text well that can used 
younger boys well the upper group. 


The Wild Dog Edmonton. David Grew. 

Illustrated Ellen Reynal, $2.00. 

boy and dog are always well loved 
combination story. The obstacles over- 
come Dwight, the orphan farm boy, 
his efforts keep for his own the puppy, 
Whitefoot, will call forth the sympathy and 
admiration every reader. 


Spelling Needs Teacher 


Dorris May AND LEE 


New spelling texts and workbooks pro- 
vide pupils with spelling program. What 
the teacher’s place this program? her 
job just pronounce the words and correct 
the papers? Definitely not! effective 
spelling program demands teaching which 
cannot incorporated any text. can 
only achieved teacher-pupil discussion. 
also demands direct personal attention 
individual problems. The purpose this 
article give some specific suggestions 
which the teacher may incorporate into 
such program. 


The teacher’s responsibility develop 
each child habits learning spell which 
are effective for that child. This not 
sounds and here how she 
can 


First, she must see that the child re- 
quired learn those words and only those 
words which are will important his 
writing. 

Second, she must make adequate presenta- 
tion these 


Third, she must instill effective habits and 
attitudes for the correct writing these 
words, 


And fourth, she must work individually 
and small groups with the poorer spellers 
find the methods effective for them and 
give them the help necessary. 


These are the principles; now let im- 
plement them. 


Which words should the child required 
learn basic facts are per- 
tinent. agreed that all have several 


different vocabularies which vary greatly 
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size, From the largest down they are listen- 
ing vocabulary, reading vocabulary, speaking 
vocabulary and writing vocabulary. Thus, 
word which important for child un- 
derstand not necessarily important for 
child able spell. 


Studies children’s and adults’ writing 
have shown that about 3,000 words comprise 
over per cent the running words. In- 
creasing this number 4,000 increases this 
only about one per cent. indefensible 
then increase the spelling load one-third 
gain only this minute advantage. The 
practical implications these facts are, then, 
that teachers should use spelling lists which 
have been limited about three thousand 
words taught through the eighth grade; and 
that these lists should have been carefully 
devised that they include nearly 
possible those words and only those words 
which are and will used consistently 
the child his writing. 


What should included the presenta- 
tion these words? The child should, 
course, hear the word pronounced while 
looking and have opportunity say 
aloud himself. Also, obviously, should 
know the meaning the word. Teachers 
take too much for granted that children 
understand words that are common use. 
Also essential that the spelling tied 
the concept rather than only the pronun- 
ciation the word. These two statements 
could developed length, but let rather 
consider some other factors. Many words 
have variety meaning and uses. many 
these are common local usage 


member the faculty the State College 
Washington. 
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should discussed. For instance, “soda” may 
refer baking soda, caustic soda, ice- 
cream soda. “fountain” may place 
where ice-cream served, may spout 
water, allegorically may almost 
unending source nearly any commodity. 
“counter” may that over which goods 
are sold store, something with which 
keep count game, part the heel 
shoe. 


only one meaning each word dis- 
cussed, the child cannot sure the same 
word when the meaning different. And 
with reason! Witness “bear” and 
“plane” and “plain”, “would” and 
and all the other homonyms our English 
language. Further, expect transfer the 
spelling word with one meaning the 
word with totally different meaning not 
justified research studies transfer. Par- 
ticularly this with the poorer speller 
who after all our chief concern. The good 
speller needs little teaching anyway. 


Aside from the meaning base words, 
the meanings their derivatives must 
understood. Variations due number, tense, 
part speech, the addition prefixes and 
should discussed with the group 
and both meanings and forms derived. For 
instance, the lower grades children learn 
add form simple plurals and when 
the plural must add syllable 
churches, dog-dogs.” They add and ing 
the basic verb form. Then reverse, when 
they are given the plural the inflected 
form, they learn write the base form. This 
the kind teaching transfer that the 
research agrees most apt work. 


the upper grades they add prefixes and 
suffixes. They develop the variety 
forms each word. What more impor- 
tant, they develop understanding the 


meaning many words and acquire in- 
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dependence both spelling and understand- 
ing which perhaps could acquired 
other way. For instance, pupils should com- 
pare meaning and spelling educate and 
education, know and knowledge, value and 
valuation and valuable, probable 
bly, part and partially and partial, success and 
succeed, particularly and particular, expensive 
and 


Now, not misunderstand. Only the 
word given the lesson should con- 
sidered spelling word. But discussion 
the derivatives develops understanding 
how words are made and lays founda- 
tion for independence. Also, not intro- 
duce discussion derivatives which are 
beyond the comprehension level the group. 


Beyond this discussion meaning and 
derivative forms should discussion the 
word form itself. Dr. Gates found most words 
had letter group letters which caused 
most the spelling errors that word, and 
made this information 


poor educational psychology point 
out child that “this the place the 
word you are most apt miss”, but 
essential that this information used. 
better means tie the letters 
calling attention them some positive, 
constructive way. For instance, with base 
words, rhyming with already known word 
helpful, thus relating the unknown the 
known. Wake may rhymed with bake and 
make, bought with fought, might with fight 
and right. Then little catch phrases “the 
kind meat you heat and eat” helps 
number ways. Words that end alike with- 
out rhyming watch, match and stretch may 
compared. The fact that one 
dropped when used prefix helps with, 
such words already, almost, also and always. 


3876 Words, Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City, 1937. 


Double letters, diphthongs and digraphs 
are usually difficult spots. Attention should 
always called them. this done 
consistently dipthongs and digraphs soon fall 
into familiar patterns and units they cease 


cause the trouble they would individual 


The most helpful single 
dividing words into syllables. Beginning 
the fourth grade should progressively 
developed. The advantages are many. The 
word “vacation” looks long and confusing 
child, but tion” simple and easy. 
They write they say it. Family diffi- 
cult word but “fam much easier, also 
insures the pronunciation 
syllable which often missed and thus adds 
another source the errors involved. the 
upper grades, studying “consideration” 
syllables almost imperative. 
utterly confusing and poor spellers give 
before they start. But ran dum” 
easy. Pupils should see the syllables written 
separately, not just divided by, say, vertical 
lines the original word, indicated 
curved lines under each syllable. Since pupils 
learn better what they themselves, 
well have them write the word once 
syllables. 


The psychology learning shows that 
notice the beginning and ending 
word but the middle apt not noticed. 
Hence helpful have the units small 
enough that all letters are remembered. 
The word may reproduced syllable 
syllable repeated silently the pupil 
writing it. Again warning! The reproduc- 
tion the syllablication words should not 
required there little value knowing 
the syllables such, only aid 
spelling word. For instance, satisfactory 
may not remembered the pupil sat 
fac ry, but sat factory, which 
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just satisfactory for everyone concerned! 

How should pupils learn study their 
spelling know that the more dif- 
ferent kinds approaches anything 
have the better are apt remember it. 
This holds true spelling. also know 
that consistent habitual method study 
more effective than any haphazard method. 
The implications then are Children 
should use consistent method study that 
involves variety approaches. From the 
presentation they have gotten pronunciation, 
meaning, and use, and discussion special 
spelling features. 


For the pupil’s own individual study 
can look the word, and say himself, 
copy it, think how spelled, check the 
accuracy this, then write the word from 
memory, see this looks right and check 
with the original. Since practically the only 
use spelling writing, the major em- 
phasis studying spelling should writ- 
ing the word. Simply writing the word 
given number times very ineffective, 
since the thinking about the writing that 
important, not the mechanical copying. 


The method outlined above gives the child 
opportunity become familiar with the word 
before attempts write it, and the first 
time writes it, copied. Thus the possi- 
bility initial error precluded. Then 
there recall, mental, either 
zation, kinesthetic memory repeating 
letters, auditory memory hearing them 
mentally heard them orally, any 
other way which the child naturally re- 
sponds. The second recall writing the 
word. Each recall checked against the 
original and this checking very important 
factor. 

The habit checking the spelling all 
written material one that should con- 
sistently encouraged. This may done 
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emphasizing its importance the study 
method. may also done giving the 
class opportunity, after the words are pro- 
nounced, for going back over their list and 
being sure each word “looks right.” does 
not, they should change that does. 
Any written work any type that 
turned should gone over carefully 
each pupil check the spelling and see that 
“looks” right. Every incorrectly spelled 
word that child can recognize for himself 
and correct means just much the battle 
won. 


What shall about those few really 
poor spellers every class? There are several 
things that can done about “poor spellers.” 
interesting note that when the sugges- 
tions given this article have been carried 
out, great share the problem disappears. 
relatively small number words per week, 
thorough oral discussion the words 
the teacher and the class, and good con- 
sistent method study, solve the problem 
for many children. When they find they can 
succeed the job, they become encouraged 
and interested and still better. Thus they 
set motion this magic circle which before 
has been the vicious circle failure and dis- 
interest and this discouragement leading 
still greater failure. 


If, however, the problem great that 
this does not work, and will with few, 
individual help essential. not within 
the scope this article describe all meth- 
ods that might used, but the following 
may suggestive. 
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has not already been done, have the 
pupil’s vision and hearing 


Have the pupil study the words out loud 
with you see that doing that 
reasonable way. 


Study the type errors the pupil makes. 
there consistency them? poor writ- 
ing factor? Incidentally, correcting 
spelling papers, the obvious intent should 
counted and poorly made letters should 
scored the writing record rather than 
the spelling record. 


Reading and spelling difficulties often 
hand hand. this the case, give good 
reading diagnostic test and see that the child 


gets the necessary help for his reading prob- 
lem. 


none these ideas seems locate 
correct the difficulty, two other procedures 
may tried either separately together. 
The number words for which the child 
responsible each week can cut down, re- 
taining the more basic ones. other methods 
study may used. His memory may 
almost entirely kinesthetic, visual, audi- 
tory. Try find out which and emphasize 
this his study procedures. Continue ex- 
perimenting until achieves success, even 
with only few words week. This will 
provide the confidence and assurance without 
which never will learn spell. Gradually 
increase the spelling load never more rapidly 
than can take it. Before too long will 
have convinced himself and you that can 
spell well the rest them. Nothing 
succeeds like success. 


Have yeu read Spotty? See the review page 229 
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They “Write’ Their Way 
Reading Readiness 


all know, one the most impor- 
tant factors reading readiness desire 
read. develop that desire, many 
methods combined methods may used. 
teaching experience, have found that 
the desire can developed easily making 
“Album” which contains pictures each 
child, made the child and accompanied 
story telling what she likes do. The 
story four five sentences dictated 


the child and printed for the 


“Album.” This natural and interesting 
introduction print showing the child 
that what has offer worth-while and 
that his story can recorded and re-lived 
print. 

Making the “Album” does not concern 
only the “reading side” the child, but his 
total growth and development. Language 
growth and reading readiness hand hand 
because the ability express oneself orally 


grade teacher Emerson School, Madison, Wis. 
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very essential developing good readers. 
Without speaking and understanding vo- 
cabulary child cannot expected read 
with any understanding. Before reading be- 
gins, try get each child express him- 
orally. having his story 
“Album,” even the shy, timid child has 
feeling which makes him feel 
little more sure himself and with each 
success makes him that much more confident. 

This year’s “Album” was the outcome 
language lesson which was planned get 
the children express themselves since chil- 
dren like talk about things they like do, 
that was the subject chosen for the lesson. 
Because each one had expressed himself, 
thought would good way develop 
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This is mers 
Ve ge Finer 


big 


reading lesson. the following period, 
asked the children make pictures 
themselves doing something they liked do. 
The results were excellent. There was 
great variety activities the pictures. 
two were alike. Jack made picture him- 
self playing the “Jungle Gym” with the 
teacher and children observing him. Some 
the others had themselves playing ball, jump- 
ing rope, raking leaves, picking flowers, read- 
ing book, and walking school. Then 
with little maneuvering got the children 
say that they would like write stories 
with the pictures. Such enthusiasm! 
Each one wanted first write his story. 
The story was printed the board was 
dictated, then read, and the following day 
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THEY THEIR 


made into chart for the “Album.” Several 
stories were made each day. The stories writ- 
ten the previous day were read. How thrilled 
each one was when his story was print and 
ready read the “Album.” (The chil- 
dren are still reading the stories their spare 

The vocabulary used the charts very 
similar that the basic reader. this 
way, the children became acquainted with 
quite few words which appeared later 
their first reading experiences their readers. 
The stories were easily read, and read with 
understanding because the words had mean- 
ing for the children after having used the 
vocabulary their own stories. 


Then, too, good attitude toward reading 
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and school life whole was developed. 
Just have John, Betty, and Janet say 
their stories that they liked school, liked their 
teacher, and liked read, gave the other chil- 
dren the same feeling and result the chil- 
dren “love” school, and are very eager read. 
Roy and Mary were two who changed their 
attitude toward school life. During the first 
two weeks school, they “skipped” school 
several afternoons but after “writing” the 
stories, they decided was worth-while 
come school. They proud them- 
selves being able give something 
the group could read. Because this, 
they came every afternoon they could 
read from the “Album” about themselves 
and the others. When read John’s chart 
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containing the sentence saying 
school, Roy said, like school, too.” Then 
there were Roger, Jerry, and Patricia who 
developed desire read and became in- 
terested the bulletin board, the daily news, 
and signs printed about the room. Because 
the right attitude, good basic reading 
habits have been developed easily, which are 
follows: 


Habit reading from top the 
page the bottom 

reading from left right 

Ability the place 

Ability read with meaning 

Ability perceive likenesses and 
differences among words 


The following language abilities were 
also developed: 

ability put things into proper 
sequence 

The ability understand, but not 
necessarily recognize broad 
vocabulary 


The ability use words correctly 

The ability think through expe- 
riences with others 

Interest recording experience 
for later enjoyment 


help pave the way for book reading, 
the charts were well spaced, well printed, 
and attractive and balanced. Frequent 
repetition words and phrases was observed 
the beginning. 


the months following the making 
the “Album”, have made many charts 
telling special holidays, health and safety, 
recording creative songs, experiences, diary 
daily doings the weather, news, 
plans, riddles, fanciful stories, informational 
stories, number work, phonics, social science, 
quizzes, directions, others. 
And are still making them, even though 
every child now eager and able read 
from books. Some the charts are made 
into large books for the library tables, others 
are typed sent home for reading, some 
are read and re-read and others are read only 
once, The time and effort put into chart 
book-making well worth-while. 
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Adventure Poetry 


MARGARET 


One frosty winter morning, wrote 
the board some brief quotations about winter 
pleasures. discussed them rapidly, gave 
background, the children read them aloud. 
They were: 


“Over the breast 
the quivering lake spread 
coat mail, that need not fear 
The downward point many spear 
That hung its margin, far and near, 
Where rock could rear its head.” 
—Hannah Frances Gould 


“All shod with steel 
hissed along the polished ice games. 
icy crag 
Tinkled like iron.” 
—Wordsworth 


“The frost here 
And has bitten the heel the going year.” 
—Tennyson 


milk comes frozen home pails” and 
“And birds sit brooding the snow” 


The children recalled memories like ex- 


then described experience that had 
had frosty morning when all the world 
was grey black except rosy little child 
that came upon, blue snow-suit. read 
them the poem that had written about 
it, something childlike and not rhyming. 
(Most them can’t manage rhyme; en- 
courages them write doggerel.) 

was then suggested that they might 
like write about their beloved ice-pond, 


some similar winter scene. They wrote 


quietly and very hard; took the verses 
they were scribbled pencil, except when 
child asked take his work home think 
about night. typed the best parts each, 
without changing, but selecting what was 


poetry. 


This what they wrote; they are sixth 
graders from almost every type home, but 
mostly average better ability. 


It’s dark outside. 

It’s getting night, 

The lake frozen clear. 
The moon shines down 
clear and bright, 

beautiful, 

have nothing fear. 


The moon shines through 
The large dark trees 
And makes the ice just glow. 
makes you think dainty lace 
When the moon shines the snow. 
You can see the stars shine the ice, 
But the stars are, oh, high! 
seems when you skating along 
You’re skating the sky. 

—Dale Kraase 


There the school pond 

the little one and the big one 

Skating along and having fun too. 

Some figure skatng, some plain. 

And when starts snow 

You have fun skating the snow. 
Perkins 


Every morning when walking down 
Pembroke and crossing Santa Rosa can see 


teacher the Detroit Public Schools. 
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many children sliding the ice. Some are 
late because they like the ice very 
much. 

The little children run and fall down. 
They say fun for them because they can- 
not slide like the other children. They have 


the 
fun the ice pond too 


Every morning can see the ice pond 
mind, with children sliding it. 
When come school see that true. 
And went sliding too. 
When the bell rang went into the school. 
said, “Happy New Year.” 

—Robert Fitch 


cold and snowy mornings 
the ice very hard 
the sky very grey 
the trees are white with sparkling snow 
the air full misty frost. 
The houses are cuddled and warm, 
Where little children all their sleep 
Are dreaming snowmen and snowballs. 
—Joan Porter 


With ice the pond 
And the sky white and blue, 
They bend together the winter, 
Now can skating. 
Bibbe 
Gliding the shining ice 
blades shining steel. 
The wind goes whistling ’round your ears, 
While Jack Frost nips those frozen toes, 
And strikes your hands like thousand spears, 
And nips your nose until it’s red, 
And makes you wish you had stayed bed. 
Duncan 


Tinkling little stars shine you skate along. 
Little girls and little boys look happy they 
skate 
Flaming rose are little faces they skate 
along the ice. 
—Kenneth Schroeder 
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the glowing ice pond misty morning, 
Boys and girls stood looking down the ice. 
The ice shone back them while the trees 

stood solemn and white. 
Marshall 


Some mornings when out play the 
ice pond, 
sparkles like the stars the milky way. 
The children look gay their bright colored 
suits, 
Tall and small ones all race together. 
Sometimes the small ones win. 
The pond place for fun. 
—Carole McClelland 


Sharp icy wind shoots face like pieces 
little steel glide across the wide 
sheet steel. 

cut through the wind like knife through 
paper the pearls fall from the sky. 

They shine and they sparkle. 

look down the wide sheet steel and 
see the reflection myself. 

—Donald Clements 


The snowy slopes foot-hills 
Embrace majesty ice. 
Red, blue, green suits dart across the surface. 
Shining steel glides and fro, 
Screams amid the air. 
Among the skating masses 
Are braids yellow hair. 
—Barry Branch 


was cold winter day 

Nearly all the snow had gone. 

Not far away was glistening pond 

Where the summer saw beautiful white 
swan. 

Across the glistening pond 

saw something gay 

this cold winter’s day. 


—Corrine Slater 


One day this year the men were flooding the 
pond. 

Their faces were red, 

And yet they kept working. 

They were cheerful cold misty day. 

The skies were grey and the trees were sway- 
ing the wind, 

The floor and the ceiling were covered with 
snow. 

Yet the sky animals were playing, and 
down the floor, not soul, 

Hardly even dog, yet the sky, images 
animals were playing together 
dogs and kittens the floor. 

—Pat Decker 


The day cold and wet. 

Wind whistles through the trees. 

The house shaking with fear. 

The wind runs and tumbles about like play- 
ful kitten. 

Trees are leaning with fear from the 
lightning, 

And the wind tumbles away. 

—Carol Schermerhorn 


TEACHING GRAMMAR AND USAGE RELATION SPEECH 
from Page 198) 


Our difficulties began the fifth para- 
graph, and was apparent the close 
the class hour that the topic had not been 
exhausted. give some indication how 
fruitful our discussion was, here are some 
the brief summaries called for the end 
the session. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENTS FOL- 
LOWING DISCUSSION 


the tense keeps changing, the reader 
becomes confused and does not know whether 


When you want use earlier tense 
than the past, add before the word. Ex- 
ample: had eaten instead composi- 
tion should arranged that tenses don’t 
always have shifted. 


have learned that correctly show- 
ing the time relationships the theme can 
greatly clarified. 


Co-ordinate the time relationships 
they show clearly the time the incident. 


When using all three tenses com- 


position one must know how change the 
tense correctly and the right time 
may confuse the reader. 


This, then, how would about teach- 
ing grammar and usage: small doses, 
needed, with attempt complete logical 
roundup until the concepts themselves have 
been learned through experience; for 
convinced that own knowledge and in- 
terest grammar followed—it did not pre- 
cede—my interest writing. 


this discussion emphasis has 
upon writing rather than upon 
speaking, because the mechanical 
culties securing examples oral composi- 
tion set before you outweighed those 
securing examples written composition. 
Basically, however, the approach would 
the same, that focused observation lan- 
guage practice discussed, and conclu- 
sions drawn and exercises set from such 
discussion. Such procedures are necessarily de- 
pendent upon the teacher’s own insight into 
language and the degree which her own 
knowledge grammar functional. 


| | 
| 
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Steps the Good Oral Report 


essential leadership the ability 
converse well, and present ideas that will 
move, persuade, convince, and inspire others. 
Since our schools seek train leadership 
democratic society, one their chief 
functions would seem give students 
the ability speak well. 


few years ago the writer had 
speech clinic young man who stuttered. 
was graduate great university. Not 
once had been called for oral report 
during the four years spent getting de- 
gree. was his belief that none his pro- 
fessors knew had speech handicap. Get- 
ting education, his experience, consisted 
largely taking notes, reading, doing some 
research, writing essays, and passing examina- 
tions, 

Oral reports should begin early the 
student’s life. The fourth grade elemen- 
tary school not too early. The ability 
express one’s ideas before group much 
tool education penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation and composition. many cases 
will have more effect the life-adjust- 
ment and the occupational success the 
individual than anything else the school does 
for him. 


Students who are self-conscious, who hesi- 
tate, who break their speech with and, but 
and uh, who begin sentences with well, and 
so, and then, who appear ill ease when 
making reports front the class, who try 
cover their awkwardness grinning, 
looking out the window the ceiling, are 
living examples that the schools are failing 
one important aspect their task. 


The percentage students who can learn 
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speak adequately before others almost 
one with everything else, in- 
telligent practice approaches perfection. And 
the earlier the grades practice begins, the 
better are the results. 


Practice speaking one the most 
functional parts the school program. 
has present value that develops 
ability interpret everything learned 
school. has carry-over value into later 
life its enhancement one’s conversa- 
tional ability and its development skill 
convincing and leading others. 


Since the good sentence the basic factor 
the oral report, its and use 
the first step taken. writing, 
axiomatic that there cannot good para- 
graph until there are good sentences 
single topic. developing oral reports our 
results will unsatisfactory until recog- 
nize this fact. 


speak well well write well, stu- 
dents must first master the sentence. The 
sooner this accomplished, the sooner will 
oral reports attain standard adequate for 
student needs. 


Recognition the sentence accompanies 
use. Before the first oral reports the term 
are heard, some such review procedure 
listed below should given. 


The teacher might write the black- 
board clear sentence with simple subject 
and predicate and with not more than two 
adjective modifiers. 


Its completeness thought then 
called the attention the students. 


Francisco, California. 
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Each student called upon give 
orally example complete sentence. 


Each student writes complete sen- 
tence. Incomplete examples are written 
the board. Students and teacher add the 
words that complete the sentences. 


Once recognition and oral use the sen- 
tence have been attained, practice de- 
livery becomes immediately desirable. The 
first time the term that the student stands 
before the class the ideal time for emphasis 
these points: 


Posture: Erect position, hands side 
back, eyes looking directly audience. 


Voice: Tone loud enough heard 
the rear the room. 


The first exercise delivery consists 
having the student rise, leave his seat quiet- 
ly, move the front the room, and re- 
peat the sentence has prepared. 


The second time appears before the 
class, may give two-sentence report, the 
third time three-sentence report. Time 
spent this early phase the oral report 
will save time later. 


Only the student masters the short 
three-sentence report, may lengthen his 
report include more sentences. His later 
reports will successful the extent that 
can use the sentence, have good posture, 
and speak voice audible the student 
occupying the seat the room farthest from 
him. 

First topics should taken from the stu- 
dent’s own personal experiences. Such topics 
require research, are easily recalled, and 
need very little preparation. They follow the 
well-established principle that the child’s in- 
terest begins with himself and what happens 
him, and gradually expands until in- 
cludes others and their interests. 


First sentences may based the 
topics—my mother, father, brothers, sis- 


ters, grandparents and other relatives—and 
proceed to: 


best friend: what looks like, why 
like him 

pets: how got them, what they look 
like, their tricks, and how they learn- 
them 

home: its outside appearance, its lawn 
and garden, its windows, roof, base- 
ment, kitchen, living room 

school: playgrounds, buildings, gym- 
nasium, auditorium, classrooms 

country: its flag, president, army, 
navy, air corps, marines 

activities: swimming, horseback rid- 
ing, roller skating, baseball, basketball, 
football, after school job 

interests: hobbies, stamp and other 
collections, autographs, model airplanes 

experiences: when went the den- 
tist, when avoided accident, when 


found some money, first day 
vacation 


After familiarity the recognition, use, 
and oral delivery the complete sentence 
has been attained with reasonable success, re- 
ports gradually expand from one sentence 
the three and four sentence report. 
ety topics may introduced, all them 
based the personal experience incident. 


First Experiences: making new friends, 
getting new suit dress, first visit 

Read the Newspaper: news reports 
safety drives, fire prevention, accident 
prevention, visiting celebrities 

Embarrassing Amusing Happenings: 
the dinner table, the kitchen, 
school, the playground, 
camping trip 

Celebrating Holidays: New Year, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Fourth July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas 
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Doing Things: reading writing letter, 
making someone happy, avoiding 
accident, visiting the zoo aquarium, 
catching squirrel, trapping rat, 
chased goat, milking cow, build- 
ing model airplane model boat 

How Things: how sharpen 
pencil, fill fountain pen, sweep 
room, use thimble, pair scissors, 
saw lawn mower, how address 
letter, wash window, bathe cat 
dog, open book 

Telling about City Life: first ride 
elevator, selling newspapers, delivering 
mail, big city hotel, city sparrows 
pigeons, shopping trip, ride the 
subway elevated, twenty stories high, 
evening the theater, hour 
the railroad station, lost the city 

Stories Adventure: brave act, bully 
defeated, Jack’s first fight, Hallow- 
e’en fright, accident our cat, our 
dog gets into fight, stubborn don- 
key, fireman’s rescue, policeman’s 
arrest 

Most students enjoy telling story and all 

them enjoy hearing one well told. The chief 
weakness student-told stories that they 
introduce too many details. overcome this 
difficulty, stress these points: Don’t try 
tell everything that happened the story. 
Choose few incidents from the story, 
which the leading character took part, pre- 
pare opening and ending, and tell the 
story without any other details. Don’t intro- 
duce too many characters your talk. 
may confuse your listeners. 


Here outline which will helpful 
telling stories: 

Where? 
When? 

happened? 
what persons? 
What did they do? 

How the story ends 
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Here are some stories tell: 


Animal Stories: retell the old fables—The 
Fox and the Geese, Dog the Man- 
ger, Hare and Tortoise, Dog and His 
Shadow, Boy and Wolf, Lion and Mouse 


Original Fables: Make fable one 
these topics—The Hen that Fooled 
the Fox, How the Bear Lost Toe, 
How the Rabbit Lost His Tail, How 
the Giraffe Got His Long Neck, The 
Deer that Fooled the Hunter, The 
Coyote and the Trap 


Bird Stories: Narrow Escape, 
Sparrow; How Fooled the Farmer, 
Crow; Long Flight, Carrier 
Pigeon; The Worm Didn’t Get, 
Robin 


Hero Stories from American History: 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, Nathan 
Hale, Buffalo Bill, General Custer, 
Stonewall Jackson, Robert Lee, 

Colin Kelly 
Biography rich field for the oral re- 
port. Before assignment topics biography, 
students should given some experience 
research, particularly the encyclopedias. 
Length reports vary according individ- 
ual ability. the short oral report has been 
well done, biographical reports will probably 


run from two ten 


more comprehensive outline will now 
found useful. This one possible arrange- 
ment: 

NAME THE PERSON 
I—Early Life 
a—parents and home 
b—childhood 
a—schools attended 
b—subjects studied liked 
c—other school interests 
Career 
a—first indications talents 
abilities 


b—choice career 
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Career 
a—What accomplished for 
himself 
b—What accomplished for 
his country, for humanity 
Years 
a—retirement 
b—leisure interests 


think him today 
a—place history 
b—student’s opinion 


Subjects for Biographical Reports: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Clara Barton, Jane 
Adams, Thomas Edison, John Bur- 
roughs, John Muir, Edward Bok, 
Admirals Byrd, Halsey, Nimitz, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, McArthur, Wain- 
wright 

Everyday Biographies: yourself, the per- 
son you admire most, the oldest person 
your town, most popular boy 
girl school, founder your town, 
fire chief, chief police, mayor 

Reports motion pictures and radio pro- 

grams are favorites with students. Two 
the many values inherent such reports are 
they tie the outside interests pupils the 
work the classroom, and they are barom- 
eters student tastes. 


Reviews motion pictures should not 
too long. Here outline which will bring 
into the report all essential material. 


Name Picture 
1—When and where was seen. 
2—Where the story took place. 
3—The characters the story and the 

actors who portrayed them. 
4—The plot. (Briefly!) 
5—My personal opinion the picture. 


similar outline may used for dra- 
matic radio programs, any narrative pro- 
gram. useful reporting the narra- 
tive type comedy program—Henry Ald- 
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rich, One Man’s Family, The Great Gilder- 
sleeve, and host others. 


Radio programs which most the 
action centers around single figure—the 
Bob Hope type program—require slight 
variation outline. 


THE 
1—Time and place. 
2—The comedian: Why enjoy him. 
3—His funniest joke. 
4—How the program ended. 


All visual education programs the school 
serve excellent topics for oral reports. The 
picture might discussed before seeing 
topics based around, Expect See,” 
and Expect Learn from this Pic- 
ture.” After the picture has been seen 
may reviewed, using one the outlines 
given 


Student reading novels and magazine 
articles serves excellent vehicle for oral 
reports. For short book review use this out- 
line: 

Name 

1—The most important character. 

2—The most important incident. 

3—Why liked the book. 


Here outline for longer review: 


Tue 
1—The author. 
2—How learned about the book. 
3—The leading characters. 
4—A description favorite char- 
acter. 
a—Physical appearance 
b—disposition and attitude 
5—The plot. (Briefly!) 
opinion the book. 


Introductions and conclusions need special 
emphasis. Introductory and closing sentences 
should taught early and reviewed fre- 
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quently, receiving ever greater stress mas- 
tery achieved over sentence, outline and 
delivery. The ideal opening sentences are 


and filled with 


promise something good follow. 


vivid, attention-getting 


the following exercises, the good open- 
ing stressed. completing these exercises, 
students come realize the importance 
the good beginning, and learn how improve 
their own opening sentences. Since the inci- 
dent they provide complete the story must 
reach satisfactory conclusion, they are gain- 
ing experience bringing their reports 
end that conclusive and definite. 


thought the new boy was rather 
stupid, until one day class— 


nN 


Mother was upstairs that day an- 

swered the telephone— 

The cage door was open, and there 
was mother’s pet canary tree— 

Slowly and carefully Roger made his 

way along the ledge the building 


where— 

Awakening suddenly from 
sleep, 

The fellows all called Jack coward 
until— 


Ruth was always happy, and when 
asked her how she did 


The concluding sentence sentences 
should not repeat anything said before, nor 
should disagree with what has already been 
said. the report the form story, 
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the end the story ends the report, unless 
the speaker wishes briefly add his opinion. 
Generally humorous talk should end 
humorous note, and serious speech 
serious one. The conclusion ends the speech 
swiftly but not too abruptly. 


Since the purpose oral reports large- 
functional, student speeches should led 
into practical expression soon possible. 


Some types functional student speeches 
are the making and acknowledging intro- 
ductions, the introduction individuals 
groups, and the individual’s response such 
introductions, nominating speeches, speeches 
accepting declining nominations for class 
and student body offices, presentation and ac- 
ceptance gifts, speeches welcoming visitors 
the school, rally speeches, various types 
reports the student body, speeches promo- 
ting school affairs, speeches sell War Stamps 
and Bonds, and all other speeches which serve 
student needs. 


The therapeutic values these exercises 
must not overlooked. Practice speaking 
before others not cure-all, definite- 
tends increase poise, self-control, and 
self-confidence, and enhances feeling ease 
with others. The student who has learned 
think quickly his feet, and hold his own 
discussions with others, developing 
feeling security which will serve him well 


all through his life. 


Letters and Letter-Writing 


PERCIVAL 


The subject may seem hackneyed teach- 
ers; but let not forget the scope and 
dignity that word, when 
title our biographies Life and Let- 
ters” distinguished persons. are all 
men— women— letters; and the letter 
the commonest test “literacy.” This 
broad outlook prompts give theme 
setting our contemporary situation. 


happened that had been dieting 
the ample linguistic fare served Mr. 
Mencken; and this influence led 
focus one the many lags with which 
had tried cope, and which con- 
stantly reminded,—to wit, the persistng low 
standard the letters still written young 
people—ill penned, patterned and worded. 
had paid special attention this shortcom- 
ing; and felt prompted pass some 
experiences and conclusions those 
novices who may feel the same challenge. 
With this orientation, attempt indicate 
briefly the way which the task may ap- 
proached. 

start with the child’s beginnings, 
realize that letter-writing plays early and 
customary part his life. takes it, and 
proceeds, other activities, imitate the 
grown-ups. recall Froebel’s insight, and 
see our task that carrying forward these 
impulsions into the disciplinary stage; just 
saw the child’s nursery songs and 
rimes, stories and games, the germs his 
later liking for lyric, epic and dramatic liter- 
ature. Instead being “chore”, with 
compulsive text-book, the teaching gets 
incentive doing good job. that 
end the teacher helping make his let- 


ters easy read and pleasant look at; and 
she will try evoke him pride good 
workmanship, such feels when takes 
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stand ash-tray. 


Gradually, steps which will not stop 
articulate, reach the stage which 
call upon our pupils for imaginary letters 
chosen correspondents, such letters 
parents describing their doings while visiting 
absent schoolmates about jolly school picnic 
hike dance; relatives birthdays, 
and on. Some these will read aloud, 
and some exhibited for their good form. They 
will discussed freely and, they will dis- 
close the writers’ tastes, hobbies, amusements, 
reading (today, movies, funnies, radio), the 
teacher will tactfully take opportunities 
elicit character values and cultural aims. 
this stage our pupils apprehend that friendly 
letter substitute for conversation, with 
more care for accuracy and effectiveness. 


enlarge upon this phase 
educing zestful interest what call 
Composition big word for the 
come realize how aptly letter-writing lends 
itself mastery the technique good 
writing, especially the fundamentals 
punctuation and paragraphing. ask for 
letter enclosed addressed envelope, ready 
for mailing; and this for the reason that the 
envelope gives start demonstrating the 
function punctuation. How much 
needed the envelope? and why? agree 
that our purpose should make easy 


1Mr. Chubb, whose present address 108 Rock- 
hill Road, Webster Groves, Mo., known for his 
work the teaching English. 


‘ 
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for the mail sorters and carriers distribute 
their piles. The conclusion soon reached 
that punctuation required, because the 
arrangement does the trick—except that the 
teacher may explain that period desirable 
after abbreviations. may refer the 
title-page their text-book illustration. 
shall conclude also that will help 
slant the lines toward the right facilitate 
first glance the city and state. And 
course our writing must clear and firm. 


Next comes the letter. begin with the 
address and date the top the first page. 
Clearly, arrangement will take care that; 
and with the salutation and the farewell. 
But how about the body the letter? 
must least make clear where one sen- 
tence ends and another begins—unless fol- 
low the example the Bible, and separate the 
sentences units. That not the practice 
other books, which use punctuation marks 
different kinds indicate the pauses, such 
make speaking. good complex 
sentence dictated (without pauses) the 
teacher will serve bring this home. 
Puncuation, thus approached, not matter 
priori rules text-book, bur one 
common sense. 

And now the paragraph: can they 
guess why desirable? their books 
give any clue? hint two may elicit the 
answer that serves notice that are go- 
ing change the subject; and that should 
make this plain the opening, topic, sen- 
tence the paragraph. 
patterned letter with one that runs over 


Compare 
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four pages without break! This principle 
explains the division, larger scale, 
books into chapters and sections. 


And here should conclude our intro- 
ductory exposition, were not for the in- 
ducement add word about the linkage 
this work Composition with that 
Literature. good, intimate letter will recall 
the writer, his voice and manner, and will 
tempt read aloud with gusto. 
is—or should be—with our handling 
the songs and ballads, the stories and plays 
our books. Songs were made sung, bal- 
lads and stories recited and gestured, 
plays acted. The book should used 
musician uses his make rendi- 
tion possible. may remind our pupils that 
before the invention printing all communi- 
cation (save for the very few who could 
write) was vocal, auditory; and this, 
even the time Shakespeare. did not 
make his plays read, but heard 
and seen; and many them were not printed 
until after his death. only were con- 
sistent, and handled our Literature, including 
our letters, for their auditory effectiveness, 
should not have those admissions teach- 
ers (in the pages this Review) that the 
book-study Shakespeare created actual 
distaste for the plays. The silence the 
book, and our clinics the text, have dis- 
enchanted them. let correlate our aims 
the two fields Language (Letters) and 
Literature achieve the dual end linguis- 
tic sensitiveness and literary appreciation. 


Radio, Youth, and The 
Teacher 


Reported MyFANWY CHAPMAN 


Radio one the most significant de- 
velopments since the invention the print- 
ing press. educators are dealing with 
radio because medium communica- 
tion. are, however, yet unable 
answer intelligently many questions its 
proper use. Since this problem for 
everyone share, Mrs. Evelyne Palmer, 
Alpha Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, or- 
ganized panel discuss Youth and 
The Teacher”. Contributing this panel 
discussion were Max Karl, radio station 
WTCN, and Gertrude Colman, Adele Sol- 
heim, Margaret McGenty, Margaret Sullivan, 
and Vivian Cattron the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. number valuable suggestions 
were made members this panel. 


Mr. Karl stated that; educator who 
would strive help solve the common 
problems with which radio faces us, must 
understand certain basic facts, particularly 
when that educator carries his work with 
The first fact that must remem- 
bered that youth accepts radio. has 
grown with it. youth there 
mechanical marvel try comprehend.” 


“Radio part the normal environment. 
has always been there. The person who 
stresses too much the wonder such 
medium communication betraying his 
inability adjust his thinking broadcast- 
ing. Radio wonderful, and common- 
place, the telephone, the automobile, the 
airplane. Everyone these 


taking, revolutionary its time. But not 


now. 


accept them. use them. 


youth its attitude towards radio.” 


“Every good radio broadcast first 
all piece godd entertainment. Our best 
so-called educational programs that have 
frank teaching motive must first attract and 
hold their audience through the quality 
entertainment they offer. for their 
own sake are out where radio concerned. 
can never dry textbook and hold its 
listeners. Subjects, ideas must presented 
with punch, with appeal. The appeal is, 
first all, entertainment.” 


“From these basic premises the educator 
may ponder the proper function 
radio teaching, consider some aspects 
its social significance. Starting with these 
assumptions may debate responsibilities. 
But start must, right there.” 


start, Miss Solheim said must 
develop good radio listening habits, “If chil- 
dren are given the privilege listening 
good radio; they are guided listen 
critically; they are given the opportunity 
develop appreciation and discrimination 
listening transcriptions; radio pro- 
grams; they are taught consider other 
rooms having quiet radios; they are given 
chance discuss out-of-school radio pro- 
grams; the schools have taken the first big 
step developing good listening habits.” 


Practical application some these 
points are brought out Mrs. McGenty 
her discussion the question, What 
With Radio Programs the Classroom? 


teacher the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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The radio talks “Your Health and 
You” have been most helpful instruc- 
tional device the classroom. These pro- 
grams are planned around topics connected 
with personal health and each talk considers 
one phase health which within the ex- 
perience and understanding the elementary 


school child. 


Before the program begins, the title the 
talk written the blackboard. The chil- 
dren discuss what means, tell what they 
already know about the subject, and suggest 
information which might given. They are 
asked what they would like know about 
the topic and several good questions are 
listed. They are then instructed listen 
see their questions are answered, whether 
the topics which they mentioned are discussed, 
and notice new unusual words. 


During the broadcast the pupils have 
pencil and paper. They take notes the 
facts which they ‘feel are interesting 
important them. 


the end the program the children’s 
notes are listed the blackboard and atten- 
tion called vocabulary used. The notes 
are then organized into simple outline and 
several children summarize the talk, using 
the outline guide, and including the new 
words which have been added our vocab- 
ulary. part the class religious 
education during this period, the summaries 
are presented them the following day. 


Many varied experiences follow the actual 
broadcast lesson. Besides the reading and 
language skills which have been mentioned, 
there ample opportunity for integration 
with other subjects the curriculum. The 
children further research work their 
hygiene books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Pictures slides are brought from the 


library. Letters are written Community 
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Health Agencies for supplementary material. 
Drawings and diagrams are made; arithmetic 
problems formulated and sometimes dram- 
atizations written. 


may often possible show movie, 

Radio programs can make use some 
very valuable teaching techniques. Interest 
easily aroused not already established. 
Topics can timely, seasonal, and fitted 
children’s interests and community needs. 
few, simple facts can driven home 
means repetition which not always 
possible with the printed page. affords 
learning experience for certain children who 
could not reached easily other meth- 
ods instruction. 

The classroom teacher would use radio 
education much more extensively the 
programs were correlated with the curric- 
ulum. Programs should formulated for 


school use committees whose members rep- 
resent the teaching staff, parents, and com- 
munity agencies, guided experts the 
chosen fields. The result would inte- 
grated program which would establish radio 
one our most effective educational agencies. 


talk,” according the old Chinese proverb. 
speaking how early that listener training 
should begin, Miss Sullivan gives interest- 
ing account some work done the early 
primary grades: 


During the past six years the kinder- 
garten and first grade the Hamilton School, 
outstanding program listener training 
has been functioning; program listening, 
listening radio, listening phonograph 
recordings. The result has been develop- 
ment fine sense music appreciation 
and real love and interest classical music. 
These children can identify such selections 
Invitation the Waltz, The Nutcracker 


; 


Suite, The Blue Danube, Strauss Waltzes, 
Peter and the Wolf, and many other master- 
works, They know the composers and 
something their lives. They know classic 
music from popular music. They know that 
classic music the music that lives. They 
ask again and again for their They 
report their civic meetings any good music 
they hear. The children clip the radio pro- 
grams from the newspaper, and bring them 
school. The teacher encircles certain 
programs and suggests that they listen 
them. They do. When the child does hear 
familiar work the radio, delighted 
and has the feeling that really belongs 
him. Their enjoyment and knowledge good 
music through skillful guidance amazing. 


the field speech, voice, and diction, 
radio, through auditory stimulation holds 
great future education, who are 
sensitive the needs better speech should 
our responsibility meeting this need 
the young child. Educators through parent 
groups could influence advertisers cereals, 
soaps and soups sponsor the kind pro- 
grams young children need for well rounded 
development. Constructive and intelligent use 
radio should one the major recom- 
mendations for the elementary school curric- 
ulum today. 


Radio the Aladdin lamp the modern 
age but genie’s lamp ever brought much 
with simple twist knob—so many 
delights the child world; fairy tales, music 
and adventure. that can done for 
children through radio has not been con- 
ceived. truly magic carpet. Certainly 
the future offers many enlightening and 
enchanting journey, even for the pre-school 


Can radio aid teaching creative sub- 
The answer this question was sought 
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experiment. 


The educational director one the 
radio stations with the cooperation the 
Art Supervisor brought school NBC’s art 
appreciation program, “Art for Your Sake”. 
This was done means transcription 
once week for ten weeks. The Walker Art 
Center supplied pictures, outlined 
material, questions, and suggested creative 
activities. Mrs. Cattron describes this unit 
work: 


“The project centering around each tran- 
scription extended over three days. The first 
day prepared the student for the recording 
which presented dramatic form significant 
episodes the lives famous artists (Holbein, 
Van Gogh, Thomas Benton, and others). 
Reproductions the artist’s work were 
shown and discussed and the impact the 
historical events this time upon him 
creative personality were pointed out.” 


The second day’s class period was divided 
into two parts: 


Listening the transcription. 
Questions and discussion. 


The third day was devoted creative 
compositions the students using the stim- 
uli the previous day’s listening. Sample 
problem: make portrait with crayons 
friend the free, nervous manner Van 


Gogh. 


The experiment was counted successful 
and worthy further development. Dram- 
atic quality the transcription was excel- 
lent and held the attention the students. 
The ten programs suggested ten varying ap- 
proaches creative art. The students re- 
sponded with some free and lively work, some 
which was exhibited the Walker Art 
Center and some sent NBC., New York. 
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The Geographic School Bulletin for April 
1946, published the National Geographic 
Society (Headquarters Washington 
contains helpful brief sketch Greek his- 
tory during the last fifty years way 
background for the current news reports 
from Greece. 

The Newsletter for February, 1946, con- 


tains stimulating article “The Art 
Reading” Edgar Dale which this magazine 
recommends all teachers concerned with 
the problem reading. The Newsletter 
publication the Bureau Educational Re- 
search Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


new children’s book club, organized for 
the purpose helping parents and children 
pick the worthwhile books, has just entered 
the field. The judges who select the books 
are Jean Betzner, Alice Keliher, Irene 
Wicker, and Josette Frank, all them well- 
known the field children’s literature and 
child Special selections are 
made for each the three age groups, 
club publishes every month magazine called 
The Magic Lantern, which describes the 
choices. Books chosen thus far include One 
God, Adventure: Rare and Magical, and The 
Story About Ping. 


The National Conference Research 
English will again conduct its research un- 
published studies elementary school Eng- 
lish. The Committee undertaking this re- 
search, consisting Margaret Hampel, chair- 
man, Helen Mackintoch, and Bernice Leary, 
ask the help all Council members and 
friends. Reports titles, authors, and dates 
any unpublished studies elementary 
school English made during 1940 1946 in- 
clusive will welcomed the chairman 


te 


the Committee Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. library 
exchange service available, the Committee 
should informed. The results the study 
will published the Elementary English 
Review. 


Leo Miller the Thacher School 
Kansas City, Missouri, has reported the 
March, 1946 issue the Elementary School 
Journal study the reading grade place- 
ments the books awarded the John 
Newbery Prize. finds that the great 
majority the Newbery prize winning books 
are more suited the high school than the 
elementary school terms reading 
culty. 


Two radio scripts special interest 
schools may secured without charge from 
the American Mercury Magazine. Both 
these scripts, the first which the sub- 
ject federal aid education and the second 
compulsory military training, are part 
series called Script the Month.” 
They may secured from the Radio Depart- 
ment the American Mercury, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22. 


The Committee-on-Supervision the Na- 
tional Council Teachers English would 
like secure roster supervisors Eng- 
lish and language arts and principals 
heads departments whose duties include 
supervision these subjects. Please send 
names, position, and addresses the chairman 
the committee, Miss Miriam Booth, Ad- 
ministration Annex, Third and French Streets, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The 1946 Annual Seminar Develop- 
mental Reading will conducted the 
Reading Clinic Staff, Department Psy- 
chology, Temple University, from June 
June 28, inclusive. Lectures, demonstra- 
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tions, and discussions will used develop 
the central theme: Differentiated Develop- 
mental Reading. 


Topics for the five successive days are: 
Appraisal and Development Reading 
Readiness All School Levels, Goals 
Reading Instruction and the Discovery 
Reading Levels and Specific Needs, Recrea- 
tional Reading, Development Basic Read- 
ing Skills Required for the Reading Cur- 
rent Events and Content Subjects, Procedures 
for Differentiating Instruction within the 
Classroom. Sectional meetings are scheduled 
for elementary teachers, secondary teachers, 
school psychologists, remedial teachers, and 
speech teachers. Special meetings are spon- 
sored national organizations including the 
Association for Childhood Education, Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association, Depart- 
ment Elementary School Principals, and 
Department Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Leading authorities the field 
reading will lecture, conduct seminars, and 
provide demonstrations. 


Enrollment limited advanced regis- 
tration, which must verified before June 
12, 1946. For copies the program and 
other information regarding this one-week 
Institute, write Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pennsylvania. 


The Council Against Intolerance 
America announces that the film-strip For- 
ward—All Together now ready. Produced 
the Council and prepared William 
Carey, tells the story intolerance the 
nation, gives the bad spots and the bright 
ones the national scene and tells what can 


done the rising tide prejudice. 
Speech notes accompany each film which the 
teacher discussion leader can use guide 
the discussion. filmstrip can borrowed 
from the Council, 42nd St., 17, 


can purchased for $2.50 from 
Film Publishers, Inc., East 44th Street, 
New York. Three more filmstrips are 
preparation the Council: The Springfield 
Plan, The Negro American Life, and The 
Jew American Life. 


The Annual Reading Conference the 
Pennsylvania State College will held from 
August 17, inclusive. This year, the 
Conference will stress problems reading 
techniques classroom situations. Among 
those who will participate will Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, New York Herald Trib- 
une, Dr. John DeBoer, Professor Educa- 
tion, Roosevelt College, Chicago, and Editor, 
Elementary English Review, Dr. Garver, 
Director the Reading Clinic, University 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Charotte Graves, Psychol- 
ogist, Woods School, Dr. Max Houtchens, 
Director Child Guidance Clinic, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Dr. Lou LaBrant, Professor 
Education, New York University, Dr. Vikter 
Lowenfeld, Professor Art, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Dr. Willis Pratt, Head, Department 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
Dr. Grace Storm, Professor Education, 
University Chicago, Dr. Marion Trabue, 
Dean the School Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, Dr. Paul Witty, Di- 
rector, Psycho-educational Clinic, North- 
western University. 


Problems which are discussed will 
include mental hygiene and reading instruc- 
tion, semantics and critical reading, readiness 
for reading the elementary and secondary 
levels, vocabulary development, providing for 
individual differences within the classroom, 
reading materials, reading and special educa- 
tion, the relationship reading other 
school subjects, retardation reading, devel- 
oping background experience (in the lan- 
guage arts) the elementary and secondary 
school. 
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registration fee $6.00 will charged 
for the Conference, credit one hour 
will allowed those who wish register 
for Ed. 425 Ed. 536 the same rate. The 
number participants will limited and 
are interested should indicate their 
desire attend writing the Reading 
Clinic The Pennsylvania State College 
the very near future. 


The following release from the American 
Library Association the greatest interest 
readers the Elementary English Review: 


“The public library situation this coun- 
try does not present too bright picture. 
Library service effective only when 
reaches the people, and today’s libraries are 
reaching only small part their potential 
users. 

“The library resources have are 
distributed most unequally. The three major 
reasons for this are: First, one-fourth the 
American people live regions where there 
are public libraries. Second, many units 
are too small area and too weak econom- 
ability provide effective library service. 
Third, library financial support low that 
service only mediocre large proportion 
American libraries. 


“The rural areas especially are without 
library service. the 3,070 counties the 
United States, 587, many them entirely 
rural, have public libraries within their 
boundaries. Five-sixths these are the 
South. 


“Even where libraries exist, standards 
service are low because small units, in- 
effective state library agencies and lack 
skilled personnel. 

“The need for really adequate libraries 
rural areas tremendous. bill which would 
extend rural public library service some 
the millions without was introduced into 
Congress March Congresswoman 
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Emily Taft Douglas Illinois and Senator 
Lister Hill Alabama. 


“This bill, H.R.5742 and would 
enable the federal government cooperate 


with the States demonstrating library ser- 
vice areas which have never had it, 
where has been too poor effective.” 


Letters the sponsors the bill well 
the respective Congressmen will help 
ensure passage this important legislation. 


Education for the Atomic Age the 
theme for American Education Week 
observed November 10-15, according 
announcement made the four sponsoring 
organizations, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Office Education, the 
National Congress Parents and Teachers, 
and the American Legion. Daily Topics an- 
nounced for the week include Practicing 
Brotherhood, Sunday; Building World Secur- 
ity, Monday; Facing New Tasks, Tuesday; 
Developing Better Communities. Wednesday; 
Strengthening Home Life, Thursday; In- 
vesting Education, Friday; and Promot- 
ing Health and Safety, Saturday. para- 
mount importance, stated the committee 
American Education Week, the acceleration 
social engineering and mastery human 
relations nations are live friendly 
neighbors. Emphasis must placed 
moral and intellectual development the 
world expects catch with technical 
scientific advances, warned Dr. Agnes Samuel- 
son the NEA, spokesman for the four or- 
ganizations. 


The National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness again calling attention 
shortage teachers and supervisors classes 
for the partially seeing. Two regular ele- 
mentary courses meeting requirements for 
the preparation such supervisors and teach- 
ers will offered during the coming summer: 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
June 24-August Graduate and under- 
graduate credits. Full particulars may 
obtained from Mr. John Tenny, Gen- 
eral Adviser, Education Handicapped 
Children, Wayne University, Detroit 
Michigan. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, July 8-August 16. 
Graduate and undergraduate credits. Full 
particulars may obtained from Dr. 
Charles Wilson, Department Education 
The Exceptional Child, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, 


course acquaint teachers regular 
grades with the principles sight conserva- 
tion will offered the University 
Wisconsin, Madison, June 21-August 16. De- 
tails may obtained from the University 
from Miss Olive Peck, Supervisor, Braille 


and Sight-Saving Classes, Board Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here are the Junior Guild selections for 
the month May, 1946: for boys and girls 
and years age, Paji Esther Kiviat, 
Whittlesey House, $2.00; for boys and girls 
10, and years age, Make Way for 
Sailor! Nora Benjamin Kubie, Reynal 
Hitchcock, Inc., $2.00; for older girls, 
years age, Volcanoes, New and Old 
Satis Coleman, John Day Company, Inc., 
$3.75; and for older boys, years 
age, South American Zoo Victor Von 
Hagen, Julian Messner, Inc., $2.50. 


23. Shea, Agatha and Staff. The Spring Chil- 
dren’s Books, May, 1944. Vol. XXI, No. 
phy). 

24. Smith, Dora “Children’s Books about 
China”. Elementary English Review. 
January, 1944. Vol. XXI, pp. 28-30. 
list prepared for the Elementary Sec- 


tion the National Council Teachers 
English. 
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UNITY THROUGH CHILDREN’s 
(Continued from Page 192) 


One the most significant documents 
that has appeared American education 
many years the report John Norton 
and Eugene Lawler for the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Council 
Education, entitled Unfinished Business 
American Education. This report graph- 
ically and dramatically reveals the incredible 
disparities that exist educational opportu- 
nities the United States. means 
photograph, chart, table, and commentary, 
such facts these are presented: There are 
the United States ten million adults with 
little schooling that they are virtually 
There are nearly two million chil- 
dren age six fifteen not school. There 
are five million out seventeen million men 
who were examined the draft who were 
rejected for educational, mental and physical 
deficiencies that might have been prevented 
some extent good education. Those 
children who are most need good schools 
are the ones who have the poorest schools. 
The report, sells for one dollar and 
available from the American Council Ed- 
ucation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
D.C., should read and studied every 
teacher, administrator, and school board mem- 
ber, indeed every literate citizen the 
United States. 


The 1946 convention the National 
Council Teachers English will held 
November 28-30 Atlantic City. Teachers 
who plan attend should make hotel reser- 
vations Hotel information may 
secured from the Housing Bureau, Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, 


25. Smith, “Children’s Books About 
Latin America”. Elementary English Re- 
view, April, 1944. Vol. XXI, pp. 135- 


137. 
26. Storm, Grace. “Areas Children’s 
Literature”. The Elementary School 
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Review and Criticism 


[Brief reviews this issue are Hannah Lindahl, Jean Gardiner Smith, Dorothy 
Smith, Bernardine Schmidt, Ivah Green, and Phyllis Fenner. Unsigned reviews are 


the editor. 


FOR TEACHERS 

Social Education for Young Children Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades. Mary 
Willcockson, Editor, and Ernest Horn, 
Consultant. Curriculum Series No. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
2101 Sixteenth Street, W., Washing- 
ton $1.00. 


Although this new monograph con- 
cerned with “social education” the early 
elementary level, actually describes com- 
prehensive program education for children 
these grades. Among the chapters included 
are “The Nature Social Education for 
Young Children,” “Objectives and Grade 
Placement Social Education the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades,” 
Based Social Needs and Interests Young 
Children,” Activities Implement 
Social Growth Through Holiday Observ- 
ances,” “Improving the Quality Curricu- 
lum Planning,” “Evaluating Social Growth 
the Lower Elementary School,” and “Sug- 
gestive Materials for Classroom Use.” Con- 
tributors include, among others, Mc- 
Swain, Ernest Ashbaugh, James Quillen, 
Paul Hanna, Grace Storm, and Clara- 
belle Baker. The material ranges from sound 
and interesting discussion the philosophical 
aspects the program very concrete and 
practical suggestions for materials and pro- 
cedures the classroom. extremely valu- 
able handbook for all teachers and supervisors 
the early elementary school. 


Democratic Human Relations: Promising 
Practices Intergroup and Intercultural 
Education the Social Sixteenth 
Yearbook the National Council for the 
Social Studies (1945). Edited Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til. Published 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
W., Washington C., $2.00 (pa- 
per) $2.30 (cloth). 


Since the publication Americans All: 
Studies Intercultural and In- 
tercultural Education American 
many conceptions and practices this 
field have come light. The most recent 
yearbook the National Council for the 
Social Studies admirably summarizes and de- 
scribes these new conceptions and practices. 


The two earlier volumes appeared the 
mist war, time when national unity 
was essential victory and our survival 
free people. This yearbook appears the 
dawn postwar era which world unity 
therefore most timely and highly useful 
publication. 


Part devoted chiefly the theoretical 
basis intercultural education, and particu- 
larly the procedures involved securing 
community cooperation, modifying the 
curriculum, and developing techniques for 
planning learning Part includes 
wide variety reports school and com- 
munity experiences, social studies courses, 
guidance programs, and extra-curriculum 
activities. Part III sets forth important prin- 
ciples affecting the acculturation process and 
supplies valuable lists audio-visual and 
other instructional materials. 


Much more must still learned about 
effective ways improving intergroup rela- 
tions. Studies now going forward under the 
sponsorship the American Council Edu- 
cation and other organizations should soon 
yield important new data. Meanwhile educa- 
tional workers will find this book treasure- 
house which draw for information and 
inspiration. should studied carefully, 
and, better still, made the basis for extensive 
discussion faculty and community groups. 

1Edited Arndt. Published the Depart- 


ment Supervisors and Directors Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1942. $2.00. 


2By William Vickery and Stewart Cole. 
publication the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
Harper’s, 1943. $2.00. 
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Foundations Reading Instruction, 

Emmett Betts. American Book Com- 

pany, $4.50. 

Dr. Betts’ most recent book compre- 
hensive treatment the problems reading 
instruction, with emphasis upon the elemen- 
tary school level. Profusely and attractively 
illustrated, contains abundance con- 
crete materials, including specific suggestions 
for classroom procedures and diagnosis 
reading difficulties, lists reading and 
telligence tests, names and addresses pub- 
lishers and distributors, glossary, and de- 
tailed bibliographies. 


All aspects the reading problem are ex- 
tensively treated. Important statements 
these problems other writers are quoted. 
The numerous phases reading readiness, 
procedures developing readiness, the role 
the parent, types initial reading experi- 
ences, the discovery pupil needs, directed 
reading activities, vocabulary development, 
and procedures differentiation are among 
the topics treated length. 


The author’s point view, which has 
been set forth earlier 
tions, lays particular emphasis upon reading 
only one facet language development, 
systematic sequences reading, 
adaptation instruction individual differ- 
ences. 

The volume important contribution 
the field. progressive spirit with- 
out losing sight the practical limitations 
the typical school situation. utilizes signifi- 
cant research findings dealing with practical 
problems. will valuable for classroom 
teachers, administrators, and advanced stu- 
dents the teaching reading. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Spotty. Margaret Rey. With pictures 

Those who are looking for worthy titles 
add the children’s book collection, next 
Tobe and Two Team, will certainly 
lose time ordering this charming story 
six-to-eight year-olds. 


Spotty, not permitted the party 
with his all-white brothers and sisters 
“different,” decides leave home. 
meets whole family spotted bunnies, 


stays with them overnight, and returns home 
next day find grand dream come true. 
The story points moral except for those 
who can find it. The illustrations are jovial 
and warm. 


This book tell the world about. 
will make excited conversation not only 
among the children who read it, but among 
the teachers the school luncheon table, 
and—one hopes—among the children’s par- 
ents! 


Benjy Boston. Frances Cavanah. Illus- 
trated Pauline Jackson. David McKay, 
$1.00. 

This delightful story with its setting 
historic Boston will appeal children the 
middlé grades. The squirrels the Common, 
the Swan Boat the Public Garden, the 
statue Columbus Louisburg Square, the 
lighted candles Beacon Hill, famous Old 
North Church, and Paul Revere’s house are 
all woven into the pattern that distinctly 
Boston. 


Vicariously the children will enjoy the 
warm friendship between Tony, the Italian- 
American boy, and Benjy, the lad who could 
trace his ancestry Boston’s earliest residents. 
How Tony accomplished what Aunt Prue had 
failed for Benjy, made him like Boston 
and feel that was part him, interest- 
ingly and dramatically told. 


Michael Finnegan. Irene Little. Pictures 
Carol Yeakey. Grosset. $.50. 

Michael was kitten who didn’t wish 
house cat, but preferred see outside. 
found the answer when brother Daniel 
came home from the Merchant Marine and 
took Michael back with him. the greater 
part the story had been concerned with 
his adventures sea, would have been 
better story. is, the end comes quick- 
that not all satisfying. Grades 3-4. 


Spring Comes Meadow Brook Farm. 

Katherine Southwick Keeler. Nelson. 

pleasant and informative book about 
life farm. Mrs. Twaddle, the duck, 
amusing personality. leisurely narra- 
tive style information given plowing, 
planting grain and vegetables, shearing the 


sheep, and the hatching the ducklings and 
goslings. The book ends with the visit 
city children the farm. For third fifth 
grades, for reading aloud small children 
who are studying farm life. 


The Rooster Crows; Book American 
Rhymes and Jingles. Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan, $2.00. 

About eighty poems are included this 
collection rope skipping and counting out 
rhymes, games, and other verses American 
childhood. The collection not amusing 
The American Mother Goose; but the illus- 
trations are pleasing, and the book will 
enjoyed not only small children but 
those whom the rhymes 


familiar. 


The Littlest Reindeer. Johanna Witt. 
Pictures Phoebe Erickson. Children’s 
Press, $1.00. 

The reindeer was very sad because 
had antlers. The biggest reindeer, the 
snowbird, the musk ox, the walrus, the moose 
—all told him patient. The polar bear 
said didn’t mind all because little rein- 
deer were better eating without them. The 
reindeer ran south join the others. 
When spring came, saw his reflection 
the pool and found had antlers. Then 
learned that things worth having all are 
worth waiting for. For reading aloud and 
for grades 2-3. 


Chicken Little Count-to-Ten. Margaret 
Friskey. Pictures Katherine Evans. 
Children’s Press, $1.00. 

Chicken Little met one cow and two 
elephants and three camels, four colts, five 
pigs, six toads, seven monkeys, eight kittens, 
nine puppies, and ten foxes. From each 
tried learn how drink, but their way 
was not right for him. When began 
rain, tipped back his head and the water 
ran down his knew how. The 
illustrations are delightful blending 
simplicity, and humour. For very small 
children well for first and second graders. 


Wind Island. Written and illustrated 
Hedvig Collin. Viking, $2.00. 
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The bookmakers’ art reaches high levels 
this charming story little Danish 
North Sea island and the three children who 
live there. Boys and girls the middle grades 
will respond warmly the charm the 
unique nautical setting and the unusual ad- 
ventures these simple courageous people. 
Generous full-page illustrations color add 
the appeal. 


The Little Red Car. Esther Meeks. 
Illus. Ernie King. Wilcox, $1.50. 
The little red car was one the first trol- 

ley cars and very fine one. But with the 
coming bigger trolleys, and later the gen- 
eral use automobiles, the red car was 
taken out use. Finally, our own time 
was brought out, polished, 
and used take outlying village children 
school. Question: How did the village 
happen have trolley tracks instead 
buses? 


Moving Hildreth Felton. Mei- 
ghen, Pratt. Illustrated Malvern 
The John Winston 
1945. Cloth. (Easy Growth Reading 
Series—Sixth Grade) 

Ingenuity organization and freshness 
material mark this sixth 
Excellent photographs, carefully grouped, are 
used interest the reader the first large 
unit, the moving picture industry. The study 
movie production centered around the 
discussion how the class would film “Snow 
Treasure”, and this story the courageous 
children who got the gold out 
their sleds reproduced length. 


Yellowstone Scout. William Marshall 
Longmans, $2.00. 

Kean Conrad’s father was one the 
men who discovered the Yellowstone wonder- 
land and worked have declared 
national park. Kean himself was one the 
two scouts employed the park fifteen years 
later when the park was policed 
cavalry before clear-cut administrative 
policy had been decided upon Congress. 
these early days the existence the park 
was threatened squatters and cattlemen 
looking for pasturage, outlaws looking 
for gold, railroad men looking for wealth. 
exciting summer Kean met all these 
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unscrupulous persons and quick thinking, 
personal bravery, and integrity played vital 
part saving the playground for the nation. 


Anyone familiar with Yellowstone Park 
has its many features recalled mind 
Kean and his intelligent horse, Seven, travel 
from place place their urgent errands. 
The author, however, has the wisdom and the 
action. This one the more important 
one that junior and senior high 
school boys and girls will long continue 
enjoy, even though there’s not girl the 
story. 


Birds and How Draw Them. 
Hogeboom., Vanguard, $1.00. 
There are many points commend this 

book the parent and teacher and--most 

important all--to the young Nine 
our more common feathered visitors are 
portrayed clear, photographic illustrations, 
with full-page but simple description 
appearance and habitat. This presentation 
followed set step-by-step instruc- 
tions line-drawings which culminate 
the finished drawing the bird. The print 
this book unusually conducive sight- 
ease. Space between lines clear and deep, 
type boldface and large. Margins are well 
spaced, and all illustrations are devoid 
cluttering detail. The context the book 
adapted for the average third grade reader. 


Child’s First Book. Edward Ernest. 
Drawn Nerman. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

This quite exciting book for very 
little children. There are the numbers 
ten, letters the alphabet together with ob- 
jects with them. like the variety 
things. Heart and also for Hippopota- 
mus. Palm, Princess, Pig. And lo, 
here picture princess standing under 
nice palm leading fat pig. The different 
hours the day are also 


Amy 


Heaven Betsy. Maud Hart Lovelace. 
Illustrated Vera Neville. Thomas 
Crowell Co., $2.00. 


The fourth series Betsy-Tacy 
Stories, Betsy and Tacy begin their fresh- 
man year high school and the story filled 
with pleasing glimpses their school and 
home activities, including Latin and algebra, 
skating parties, essay contests, ouija boards, 
sings around the piano, and Sunday suppers 
the kitchen. Black and white illustrations 
show styles 1906. 


Turkey. Vernon Ives. 
Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, $1.00. 
paper-covered pamphlet twenty-five 
pages, the contents are more difficult read 
than Oceania, partner volume. Vocabulary 
and sentence construction would make this 
material unacceptable below high school. 
good collection information that Modern 
America would benefit from knowing. Illus- 
trations are colorful and appealing. 
Nettie King and 
Garden City Publishing 


Johnny Puppy. 
Erika 
Co., $0.25. 
Johnny belongs Mary Ann and Bobby. 

Together they adventure through the rollick- 

ing pages this foldaway book. The puppy 

plays with children, worms, and treasured 
bones and even forbidden shoe! Like all 
naughty puppies, Johnny left sit him- 
self his doghouse until Mary Ann and 

Bobby return from school play with him, 

and once again the world sunny. The pic- 

tures are delightfully portrayed full page, 
and color. The foldaway books spread 
out like extended set scenic postals, 
leaving heavy bindings covers for little 
tots lift. They are planned for the pre- 
school and early first grade child. 

The Cook, The Mouse, and the Little Red 
Hen. Felicite LeFevre. 
Tony Sarg. Macrae Smith, $1.25. 
This new edition very popular old 

tale great improvement over the old fine 

print edition. The lovely large type and the 

lovely drawings and decorations make 

book children will love, sure. One look 

the attractive well spaced pages and little 
children will know they can read it. 

very glad for this book. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


RAIDO, YOUTH, AND THE TEACHER 


from Page 223) 


evaluating this experience one finds result stimulating broadcast 
three points stand out guides class- good exercise for the intelligent radio 
room radio listening: listener. The aim the radio adver- 

Transcriptions are especially valuable tiser get his buy his 

schools since educational programs product. The purpose educa- 
direct radio seldom come out tional radio program ought encour- 
convenient hours. age the listener enrich his expe- 

The time spent preparation for rience some purposeful activity. 

listening important. should help Radio significant because has intro- 


the student relate the new mate- new dimension into human experience. 
rial hear his own back- will continue seek answers how 
ground and experience. can best utilize this medium our 


Doing something creative educational 


GOOD 
READING 


CHILDREN LEARN HABITS 


WRITE THROUGH 
ADVENTURES 


FANNIE RAGLAND, READING 
1946 Edition 
Practical, Comprehensive May Lamberton Becker 
ENGLISH TEACHERS will welcome 


this long awaited new edition old 
favorite. ADVENTURES READING 


cents May Lamberton Becker (Editor Books 
for Young People for the Herald 
Tribune Book Review) quietly leads 


boys and girls into good reading habits 
conversation about how easy 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


TEACHERS ENGLISH and how wise know the joy 

good books. Indispensable for the school 

211 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. library. Ideal for Jr. High and High 
School English classes. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILA. 
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SURE FOR THE 


TAKING 


This really supplement Miss Eaton’s Reading With 
Children, because basic list. Comprehensive, well indexed, 
and beautifully annotated out the author’s rich experience 
the field books for children, excellent reference book 
for adults and children alike, serving recall well suggest. 
$2.50 


Discount schools 25% all Junior books. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
East 48th Street, New York 17, 


UNDERSTAND THE 
PEOPLES THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


classified, annotated list young people’s stories and biographies 
about the countries comprising the N., and about the principles and ideals 


which was founded: 


The Four Freedoms and The Atlantic 
Charter 


ELIZABETH SMITH 


While our limited supply lasts, 15c each; more, 10c each 


SPONSORED 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
The American Library Association 
The National Council Teachers English 


PUBLISHED 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS ENGLISH 
211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago 21, Illinois 


Outstanding Spellers for Your Pupils! 


PROGRESSIVE WORD 


PATTON 
TEXTBOOK 
EDITIONS 
Each Grade, 2-8 
and 
CoMMON 


for Jr.-Sr. High Schools 


WORKBOOK 
EDITIONS 
Each Grade, 1-8 
and 


CoMMON 
and Worp 
for Jr.-Sr. High Schools 


The Complete, 

Modern, Low-Cost 

Spelling Program 

for ALL Grades! 
FEATURES THESE NATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL SPELLERS 

day-by-day plan, including everything needed for individually spelling 
mastery every pupil, built scientific 

Pupils are shown spell. Directions are simple but complete. 

Words appear interesting content. 

Review automatic and complete, built into the everyday procedure. 


strong dictionary program, beginning with grade four. 


well-graded word building program—for endings, prefixes, suffixes, 
roots, etc. 


Attractive format—well designed, illustrated, and easy read. 


CHARLES MERRILL CO., INC. 
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LONGMANS JUNIOR 


Spring 1946 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Collected and Edited Andrew Lang 
With Foreword Mary Gould Davis 

this splendid new edition volume first published 
almost half century ago, the illustrations share something 
the magic Scheherazade herself. Some new stories have been added, 
few omitted, and the format changed give more pleasing appearance. 
Illustrated Vera Bock. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


WAKAIMA 
AND THE CLAY 


Ernest Balintuma Kalibala 
and Mary Gould Davis 


Full humor, having the strange simplicity child’s own story, these 
are authentic folk tales the Baganda Tribe East Africa. Often they are 
more reminiscent Uncle Remus than any previously published African 
tales. Illustrated Avery Johnson. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


WILD PALOMINO 
Stephen Holt 


lover westerns could possibly resist this grand, galloping tale Des 
Harmon and his adventures with biggest gold horse the 
Des discovers the clue lost mine and takes part rodeo. Decorations 
Nims. Ages 10-14, $2.00 


Two new volumes the America Work Series 
Josephine Perry Each $2.00 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. New York Toronto 
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